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Erysipelas Vaccine 


Live Culture — Modified 


A unique strain of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae, 
isolated ofter several years of research, forms 
the basis of DURAGEN, an improved erysipelas 
vaccine offered by Corn States Laboratories. 


DURAGEN is completely safe; it cannot cause 
disease or contaminate lots. Reports from hogbelt 
practitioners confirm that DURAGEN is providing 
excellent immunity even in problem herds. It is 
available in 5, 10, 25, and 50 dose vials with 
diluent, at all CS distribution points. 


CORN STATES L ORATORIES. 


1124 HARNEY STREE OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


LILLY AND COMPAN 
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| THE OVER-FAT HOG: times have chang 


erysipelas vaccines, too! 


ERYSIPELAS VACCINE 
LIVE CULTURE, AVIRULENT 


EVA is avirulent in contrast to the modified and “hot” types. EVA is 
avirulent—not attenuated, not virulent, and not a bacterin. 
EVA is live culture protection—yet it’s completely safe and remarkably 
free from local reactions and swellings. 
EVA produces a rapid, high-immunity response. It protects under a wide 
range of conditions—from light to moderate to severe. 
EVA’s safe, durable immunity is proved by six years of field use. 
Supplied in: 5-2 doses, 5 doses, 25 doses and 50 doses 


Dose is 2 cc for all weights and ages Patented U.S., Canada 


NORDEN LABORATORIES, INC. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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TISSU VAX 


the vaccine that produces 
higher levels of protection 
against DISTEMPER 

than ever before reported 


a A Pitman-Moore development in tissue culture research. aie 
DET radiemark for CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE, Modified Live Vitus, Chick Tissue Cullure Origin, and 
INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE, Modified Live Virus, Porcine Tissue Culture Origin, Com. 


Swine Disease Research Funds 
Inadequate 


According to Dr. S. H. McNutt, of the Na- 
tional Swine Disease Advisory Committee, 
a total of $2,775,983 in public funds is being 
spent this fiscal year on swine disease re- 
search. Of the total, only 12° ($315,046) 
comes from the states themselves, although 
the state institutions use 46°, of the total. 

Currently, less than 0.5°. of the value of 
the swine industry is being spent on swine 
disease research. Swine disease research 
funds provided by sources other than the 
federal government are: Alabama, $26,646; 
Arizona, $1,000; California, $6,000; Florida, 
$5,000; Georgia, $10,300; Illinois, $19,800: 
Indiana, $40,000; Iowa, $15,000; Kansas, $10,- 
000; Michigan, $35,000; Missouri, $15,000; 


Nebraska, $60,000; New York, $2,000; North 
Dakota, $3,800; Ohio, $7,000; Oklahoma, $15,- 
400; Pennsylvania, $24,640; South Dakota, 
$1,200; Texas, $19,000; West Virginia, $400; 
Wisconsin, $7,906.—Nat. Hog Farmer (Dec., 
1960): 10. 


Tai Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 


IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 

IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage units 
Sanitary, durable, easily maintained; galvanized 
materials; removable pans; hand woven wire 
mesh doors, maximum light and ventilation; 
sized for dogs and cats; removable partitions; 
shipped crated; easily assembled. 


THE EIGHT CAGE UNIT 


Shipped unassembled. saves freight charges 
Terms may be arranged 


East Riven Wire Works 


39-40 Twenty-First St., Long Is. City 1, N.Y. 
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you can 
place your 
confidence in 


the original 


modified live 
virus vaccine 
produced by 


FORT DODGE 


® ‘M-L-V’ is the registered 
trademark for Fort Dodge 
brand modified live virus 
hog cholera vaccine. 
U. S. Patent Re-23746. 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 
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A Hospital Consultation Program 


For 4 years a hospital 
consultation service has 
been underway in Florida 
until finally it has evolved 
into a formal program. 
Two men have been doing 
this work. One is a veteri- 
narian with a_ graduate 
degree in administration. 
The other is a medical hos- 
pital director who has had 
a long association with 
veterinary activities. 

The consultations are 
held at each participating 
veterinary hospital about 
once yearly. Each visit re- 
quires some 3 hours and is 
by appointment. The con- 
sultant makes and records 
a careful inspection of the premises. He 
discusses a number of general points or 
“themes” with each veterinarian, then de- 
votes the rest of the time to specific prob- 
lems pertinent to the hospital being visited. 

Experience has shown that all veterinary 
hospitals have certain characteristics in 
common, regardless of the location or size. 
These are the “themes” and include such 
items as doctor appearance, fire control, 
staff appearance, “image,” and radiation 
protection. 

The many other points discussed have 
included proper client reception, pharmacy 
management, establishment of fees, collec- 
tion of fees, salary schedules and incentive 
programs, and efficient cleaning methods. 

The Florida program is on a voluntary 
basis with the  participant-veterinarian 
paying most of the cost of the visit and the 
state association the rest. Sixty-one consul- 
tations have been held as of March 1, 1961. 
They seem to be uniquely successful; ap- 
parently, everyone who has participated 
plans to continue. 

One of the prime advantages of the con- 
sultants is the detached, factual attitude 
with which they approach problems. They 
are in a position to “‘see ourselves as others 


Dr. Jack O. Knowles, Chairman 
AVMA Executive Board 


see us,” a vantage point 

denied the practitioner. 

Such a program should 
result in: 
1. Better 

ards. 

2. Improved animal care. 

3. Increased public accept- 

ance of veterinary medi- 
cine. 
Adoption of good man- 
agement practices. 
The compilation of prac- 
tice statistics for later 
factual analysis. These 
data could, in time, be- 
come quite valuable for 
determining rates, 
trends, and shifts. 

Admittedly, few veteri- 
narians are well-qualified administrators. 
Our formal training does not equip us for 
this activity and the nature of our work 
permits little time for administration. Yet 
administration profoundly influences our 
professional as well as financial success. 

The AVMA is the veterinarian’s life line 
and its officers are alert to the needs of the 
individual veterinarian. Do we have here a 
practice consultation program that holds 
considerable promise for most of our prac- 
titioners ? 

I am aware that comments concerning 
hospital inspection have been increasing 
and would like to know just how much in- 
terest there really is in this subject. If you 
are interested in inspection-consultation, or 
have thoughts about it which you feel 
should be considered by your Executive 
Board or the Council on Veterinary Service, 
please write to us at 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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PRE-MED 


Disposable Culture Plates 
in Individual Sterile Bags® 


With these ready-to-use Mono- 
Plate® culture plates (plastic 
petri dishes containing prepared 
media) you are always ready to 
streak fresh specimens—no mat- 
ter how many miles you may be 
from your laboratory. Just open 
sterile outer bag, lift plastic 
cover and streak agar with spec- 
imen. Read when incubation is 
complete, then destroy. Particu- 
larly useful in diagnosis of mas- 
titis, infected wounds, fungus 
infections. Plates remain usable 
for months under normal refrig- 
eration. 

Supplied in a wide variety of 
wanted media. Fifty cents per 
plate in minimum quantity of 3 
plates; lower cost in quantity. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,874,091 
(Hyland) 


PRE-MED 
Holding (Transport) Medium 


A non-nutrient medium for 
transport of clinical swabs which 
neither inhibits nor enhances 
growth of bacteria. Permits 
holding specimens overnight or 
weekend until culture facilities 
are available. Convenient screw- 
cap vials are ready for immediate 
use in field or office. Unopened 
bottles store indefinitely at room 
temperature. 

Supplied in 12-pack, with 24 
swabs, at $4.50; in 100-pack 
with 200 swabs, at $30.00. 


PRE-MED 
Closed-System Culture Bottles 


The modern way to collect and 
culture blood and body fluids. 
Bottles contain 50 cc Trypti- 
casey Soy Broth with CO: 
added, a medium capable of 
revealing bacterial growth in its 
earliest stages. Specimens may 
be collected aerobically or an- 
aerobically to detect a wide 
range of microorganisms. 
Unopened bottles store at room 
temperature. 
Supplied with mailing box at 
$1.17 each; with sterile bleed- 
ing set and mailing box, $1.50 
each; lower costs in quantity. 
+Trypticase is a trademark of 
Baltimore Biological Laboratory, Inc. 


Send for complete list of PRE-Med culture 
plates and culture products. 


Av vailable through your veterinary supply dealer or direct. 


HYLAND LABORATORIES 


4501 Colorado Blvd., 
160 Lockwood Ave., 


Branch office: 


Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Mastalone 
treats mastitis 
broad spectrum 


depth 


Supplies the unusually wide-range 
antimicrobial activity of oxytetracycline 


Contains oleandomycin and neomycin for 
added depth of treatment and for activity against organisms 
that may be resistant to penicillin or streptomycin 


Reduces inflammation with prednisolone, which is 
three times as effective as hydrocortisone 


Contains no penicillin 
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Almost all of the common types of 
the bacterial pathogens causing 
bovine mastitis can be treated ef- 
fectively with new Mastalone. 


Its unique combination of anti- 
microbial and anti-inflammatory 
agents supplies true broad-spectrum 
treatment in depth .. . in a formula- 
tion available only to veterinarians. 
It promotes increased effectiveness 
in treating most types of mastitis 
commonly encountered by the vet- 
erinarian today. 


True broad spectrum 
It offers the unusually wide-range 
activity of effective, time-proven 
oxytetracycline hydrochloride. 


Added depth of spectrum 
Mastalone contains neomycin. . . 
an antibiotic that exhibits the same 
general coverage of organisms as 
streptomycin... yet with wider spec- 
trum. And neomycin also demon- 
strates effectiveness against strepto- 
mycin-resistant organisms. It is 
particularly effective against Proteus 
and Pseudomonas. 


Combats penicillin-resistant organisms 


New Mastalone contains no penicil- 
lin. Instead, it is formulated with 


oleandomycin—one of the newest 
antibiotic agents—developed spe- 
cifically to help combat strains of 
staphylococci and streptococci 
which may be resistant to other nar- 
row-spectrum antibiotics. 


Potent anti-inflammatory activity 
Prednisolone is provided to reduce 
tissue inflammation. This cortico- 
steroid is three to five times more 
potent than hydrocortisone and 
shows significantly fewer side effects. 


See your Pfizer representative for 
complete details. 
Supplied in 10-cc. tubes, Mastalone 
contains: 
@ 200 mg. of oxytetracycline 

(as hydrochloride). 
@ 100 mg. of oleandomycin base. 
e@ 100 mg. of neomycin (as sulfate). 
@ 5 mg. of prednisolone (Sterane®). 
@ Special base, Q. S. 


Warning: Milk taken from dairy 
animals within 72 hours after treat- 
ment for mastitis should not be used 


for food. 


Sold only to veterinarians. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being +. 


MASTALONE' 


Brand of oxytetracycline hydrochloride, 
oleandomycin, neomycin sulfate, 
prednisolone (Sterane®) in a special base. 
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““START SAVING 
BABY PIGS 


BEFORE 


FARROWING!”’ 


Healthy litters and sows come from 
a planned, complete-cyclic feeding program. 


Too few hog breeders realize that anemia, 
scours, rickets, parasites, TGE, erysipelas 
and other pig-killers are directly or indirectly 
caused by poor nutrition before the pig is 
farrowed. Weak baby pigs are easy targets 
for disease—and are also the most frequently 
lost by the sow laying on them. 

Clearly, the easiest and cheapest method 
of keeping pig losses low is by proper sow 
nutrition, even before breeding. RIBAD II 
and CON-O-Mineral fortify pre-breeding ra- 
tions by furnishing ample Vitamin A plus a 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


balance of other essential nutrients. Then, 
during the gestation and lactation periods, 
when Vitamin A requirements go up five- 
and-ten-fold, CON-O-Mineral and RIBAD II 
help keep sows in the best condition to de- 
velop strong, disease-resistant pigs. This 
means more pigs weaned... and at better 
weights. 

Get the full story of better profits through 
better nutrition in the all-new VpC LIVE- 
STOCK FEED BOOK-facts and formulas 
for all feeding situations. Write now! 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Via-D-Mineral...CON-O-Mineral...Viamineral...RIBAD...Via-Z-Mineral...vpC Dog Food Supplement 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH VETERINARIANS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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When you are treating ringworm... 
there is no better way to round out oral therapy 


GRISEOFULVIN -+ UNDECYLENIC ACID Ae rosol 


Used adjunctively, this topical aerosol 
enhances the therapeutic value of 
FULVICIN and gives an added measure 
of protection against the spread of 
infection. 


FULVIDEX coats infected hair and skin 
with a fungistatic mantle highly active 
against the Microsporon and Trichophy- 
ton species. Applied locally, it prevents 
the spread of infection to human beings 
or pets—recommended particularly for 
basic when hair clippingis undesirable. 


a valuable companion therapy 


Orally effective fungistatic antibiotic for dogs, 
cats—halts growth of fungi from within. 
Tineas of the skin, hair and claws clear 
dramatically. 
packaging: FULVIDEX Aerosol, 2 per cent griseoful- 
vin with 4 per cent undecylenic acid, 50 Gm. con- 
tainer, carton of 12; FULVICIN Tablets, half-scored, 
100 mg., bottle of 100; 250 mg. and 500 mg., 
bottles of 100 and 500. 


For complete details, consult latest Schering Literature 
available from your Schering Veterinary Representative 
or Veterinary Medical Department, Schering Corporation, 


Union, New Jersey. ) 
August, 1960 Ming 
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House Passes Food Additives 
Amendment Bill 


Senate Passes 
Pesticide Bill 


The following bills have 
been introduced in Congress: 


Loans for Higher Education 


Coliege Loans and Scholarships 


Educational Exchanges 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


The House, adopting several committee amendments, passed 
H.R. 3980, to amend the transitional provisions of the Food 
Additives Amendment Act of 1958. Bill continues transition 
period and use of certain food additives and pesticide 
chemicals pending completion of investigations to June 30, 
1964. 


The Senate, on March 20, passed with Committee Amend- 
ment S. 1028, To extend, on certain products, effective date 
of Nematocide, Plant Regulation, Defoliant, and Dessicant 
Amendment Act of 1959. Purpose is to extend transitional 
provisions of the Act (P.L. 86-139) until such time as the 
Pesticide Chemicals provisions is made fully applicable. 
(Senate Report 74, 87th Congress). An identical bill, H.R. 
4662, was reported favorably by House Committee on 
Agriculture in March, 1961. (House Report No. 61). 


H.R. 5266, Rep. (Mrs.) Green (D., Ore.)—To authorize loans 
to institutions of higher education or higher education 
building agencies for construction of academic facilities. 
Bill would also amend Title Il of National Defense Education 
Act to authorize scholarships for undergraduate study in 
such institutions. NOTE—Special Subcommittee on Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, began hearings 
on this bill on March 15, 1961, with testimony by Secretary 
Ribicoff, Dept. of HEW, and various public witnesses. Simi- 
lar bill introduced in Senate by Sen. Hill (D., Ala.) and 13 
co-sponsors is S. 124]. 


Sen. Bush (R., Conn.) S. 1226—To increase the college 
housing loan authorization (Housing Act of 1950); S. 1227 
—to amend the National Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
authorize the granting of national defense scholarships; and 
S. 1228—to amend National Defense Education Act of 
1958, to extend for 5 years the assistance provided under 
the provisions of the Act and to make certain changes in 
such provisions. 


S. 1154, Sen. Fulbright (D., Ark.), and H.R. 5203, Rep. 

Hays (D., Ohio)—Identical bills to provide for the improve- 

ment and strengthening of the international relations of the 

U.S. through educational and cultural exchanges. 
(Continued on adv. page 14) 
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Produced for 
and Sold to 
Graduate 
Veterinarians 


Only 


A proven biologic of merit... Affiliated Brand 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


Induces immediate, long-lasting immunity when used with 
proper dose of anti-hog cholera serum. 


AVAILABLE IN PACKAGES OF 2, 5, 10, 25, and 50 DOSES 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 


Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. ‘ Grain Belt Supply Co. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. < The National Laboratories Corp. 
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Washington News—Continued 


Grants for Veterinary Medical 
Educational Facilities 


S. 1393, Sen. Humphrey (D., Minn.)}—To authorize a 10- 
year program of grants for construction of veterinary ed- 
ucational facilities and other purposes. 

Sen. Humphrey, when introduc- 

ing the bill, stated: 

‘Mr. President, | introduce for 

appropriate reference a bill to 

authorize a 10-year program 

of matching grants for con- 

struction of veterinary medical 

education facilities. It would 

provide, first, for each of the 

next 4 years, $5,000,000 for 

expansion and improvement of 

existing schools of veterinary 

medicine, and second, for each 

of the next 10 years, $1,000,- 

000 for construction of new 

schools of veterinary medi- 

cine. Sen. Hubert Humphrey 


“The federal government's share of the cost would be 
limited to 2/3. The program would be administered by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service. 


“The proposed legislation is based on the fact that vet- 
erinary medical science plays a crucial role not only in the 
nation's agriculture effort, but in human health as well. 
The cornerstone of all science, veterinary and other, is 
education. But today veterinary education faces a critical 
shortage of modern facilities comparable to the shortage 
which exists as regards other schools of medicine. The result 
is to seriously handicap the nation. 


“The bill represents an effort to cope with but one phase 
of the overall problems of veterinary science. Other actions 
will also be necessary. There is a serious insufficiency of 
veterinarians today and, far from being remedied, the man- 
power crisis will be growing more acute unless a compre- 
hensive program (of which the bill being introduced today 
is but one part) is developed. This will require the fullest 
cooperation of the profession, the states, and municipalities 
with the federal government. This fact is elaborated upon 
in @ committee print on veterinary science to be released 
next month by the Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organizations, of which | am the chairman.''* 


The bill (S. 1393) to authorize a 10-year program of grants 
for construction of veterinary medical educational facilities 
and other purposes, introduced by Sen. Humphrey, was 
received, read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


*Congressional Record—March 21, 1961 
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FIGHT MASTITIS WITH MILKER? 


Yes! Gentle De Laval milking can help you do it! 


It’s no secret that rough milking machines, or 
improper milking, can predispose dairy cows 
to mastitis. That’s why you should know there’s 
a method of milking that’s remarkably gentle 
on cows’ sensitive teats and udder tissues... 
so gentle it can help you and dairymen in the 
fight to keep herds mastitis-free. 


De Laval milking provides maximum pro- 
tection to udders to help any mastitis preven- 
tion program work better. Here are the rea- 
sons why: 


1. Other milkers use wide-bore liners that 
cause cows’ teats to “balloon” to fill extra 
space. De Laval uses narrow-bores that fit snug, 
reduce impact when liners collapse, minimiz- 
ing danger of udder injury. 


2. Our magnetic pulsation assures absolutely 


pioneers in better milking for more than 75 years 


15 


uniform milking with never a variation. Pulsa- 
tors are factory set, won’t get out of adjustment. 


3. De Laval cuts vacuum drop-offs that 
cause slow, erratic milking. Our rotary vacuum 
pump assures rapid vacuum recovery for faster, 
more uniform milking. 


These exclusive features are the difference 
between harsh milking and the gentle milking 
dairymen need for maximum protection of 
cows’ udders to help prevent mastitis. Gentle 
milking is built right into every De Laval 
milker ... Suspended, Pail-Type, Cow-to-Can® 
and Combine Milker®. For further informa- 
tion, write: The De Laval Separator Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 5724 N. Pulaski, Chi- 
cago 46, Ill., or 201 E. Millbrae Ave., Millbrae, 
California. 


DE LAVAL 
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FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF MAMMARY EDEMA 
D OTHER EDEMATOUS CONDITIONS IN CATTLE! 
For further information, call your distributor or write to Veter- 
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Diurit is an exceptionally potent, nonmercurial diuretic 
indicated in canine practice in the treatment of con- 
gestive heart failure, renal edema and hepatic ascites. 


Orally administered, Diurit grants prompt diuresis for 
as long as it’s prescribed, both to initiate diuresis and 
to maintain an edema-free state. Its high therapeutic 
index and low inherent toxicity are evidence that Diurit 
is the definitive diuretic for small-animal practice. 


A NEW APPROACH TO DIURETIC THERAPY 

Until now, there have been many drawbacks in the use 
of diuretics. The mercurials, for example, were renal 
irritants which could prove toxic to the patient. The 
newer drugs are characterized by early refractoriness, 
and are frequently not effective for the full course of 
treatment. (These drugs can also produce acidosis 
as a result of their nonspecific inhibition of carbonic 
anhydrase.) 


But new Diurit is subject to none of these disadvantages. 
Onset of action following oral administration is rapid 
(within two hours), and its major effect is complete in 
the dog within six hours. Diurit has low inherent toxicity 
—apparently inhibits the action of carbonic anhydrase 
only in the renal tubular mechanism. Even in the pres- 
ence of severe cardiac, renal or hepatic disease, this 
saluretic agent may be safely administered. 


The safety of Diurit is matched only by its effectiveness. 
In clinical trials with experimentally induced ascites in 


Dosage: 5-10 mg./Ib. of body weignt, two or three times daily. 


Supplied: No. 55621—Diuru Tablets (Veterinary)—0.25 Gm. each 
bottles of 100. Sold to veterinarians only. 


normal dogs, Diurit produced a prompt and profound 
saluresis and diuresis, with a reduction of weight to 
normal. In case after case, Diurit has shown itself to be 
the diuretic for treating small animals. 


CLINICAL INDICATIONS 

Congestive Heart Failure. Diurit produces copious water 
diuresis, rapid reduction of ascites and loss of weight. 
Dramatic improvement in peripheral and pulmonary 
edema, dyspnea, cough, ascites and pleural effusion. 
Dogs frequently return to normal activity. 


Renal Edema. Diurit, when administered in such forms 
of renal edema as those associated with nephrosis and 
some types of nephritis, results in prompt excretion of 
retained fluid and electrolytes. 


Hepatic Ascites. Diurit may be administered even in 
cases of severe hepatic disease for the correction of 
fluid and electrolyte retention, unless the basic patho- 
logic process within the liver is progressive. 


Miscellaneous Edematous Conditions. Two common 
examples of fluid retention or secondary congestion of 
organs are: edema of the spinal cord (often a complica- 
tion of “posterior paralysis syndrome”); and congestion 
of the mammary gland in postparturient bitches 
deprived of their litters (or those in which false preg- 
nancy is a problem). Diurit frequently produces rapid 
relief from such symptoms by inducing prompt loss of 
excess fluid. 
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small 


Pet-Tabs 


has taste appeal 


Open mouths. Must be Pet-Tabs time. 
And why not? Pet-Tabs is the vitamin- 
mineral dietary supplement that’s meat- 
flavored for gulping acceptance. 


Other benefits? Sure . . . plenty of them. 
Ingredients are combined to balance the 
ration daily, speed recovery from illness 
and shorten convalescence after surgery. 
No more complicated additions to ra- 
tions, but you still keep older animals 


healthy and vigorous and aid growth in 
the younger ones. 


And for cats and toy breed dogs— 
Pet-Tabs, Jr., tasty formula in smaller 
size tablet. 


DOSAGE: Usually 1 Pet-Tab or | Pet- 
Tab, Jr. daily. 


SUPPLIED: In bottles of 50 each— 
sold to veterinarians only. 


MassENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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FSH-p 


Purified Pituitary Follicle Stimulating Hormone 


For treatment of genital infantilism, gonadal regression, 
incomplete follicular development, persistent luteal cysts, 
aspermia. Vials of 50 mg. (lyophilized). 


Pituitary Luteinizing Hormone 


Used to effect prompt ovulation, treatment of follicular 
cysts. Preferred treatment of aberrant estrus due to luteal 
cysts. /n the male, promotes production and release of 
the male hormone. Vials of 5 cc. (lyophilized) packaged 
with 5 cc. vial P.L.H. diluent. 


Purified Oxytocic Principle 


To precipitate labor and accelerate normal parturition; 
for dystocia due to uterine inertia; promotes uterine con- 
traction when desired; stimulates milk letdown. Vials of 
10 cc. and 30 cc. (20 U.S.P. Units per cc.). 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


i 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT ARMOUR 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


i KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS ° 
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help put those profits back in your clients’ pockets with 


Erythrocin 


1 TO 2 MG./LB. BODY WEIGHT ... ADMINISTRATION ONCE DAILY... 48-HOUR WITHDRAWAL PERIOD 


When the dairy animals you treat exhibit 
the symptoms of upper respiratory infec- 
tion, pneumonia, mastitis, the pneumonia- 
enteritis complex, metritis, foot rot, and 
secondary infections, new Erythrocin In- 
jectable Veterinary offers you a combina- 
tion of advantages that is hard to beat. 


Relatively Low Dosage Levels Make for 

Economical Treatment 

Erythromycin Injectable is effective at 
dosage levels of 1 to 2 mg. per pound of 
body weight, considerably less than many 
other antibiotics—this means real savings 
for you and your clients. 


Once-A-Day Dosage and 48-Hour Withdrawal Period 


Any of the conditions for which Erythrocin 
Injectable is indicated usually respond on 
a once-every-24-hours treatment schedule. 
This eliminates costly and time consuming 
repeat trips at short intervals. 

And of course, in the treatment of milk- 
producing animals the “‘withdrawal period”’ 


ERYTHROCIN—Erythromycin, Abbott. 


is an important economic factor—milk 
from dairy cows treated with Erythrocin 
Injectable Veterinary is free from antibiotic 
residue within 48 hours after treatment. This 
means milk from animals treated with 
Erythrocin can be marketed earlier than 
that of animals treated with some other 
antibiotics. 

Low Toxicity... Quick Action... Proven Safety 

In clinical trials on many types of disease 
conditions, investigators reported no sig- 
nificant side effects or toxic manifestations 
as a result of treatment with Erythrocin 
Injectable Veterinary. With Erythrocin 
Injectable you may expect effective blood 
levels in one to two hours. And clinical 
investigators were uniform in their confi- 
dence in the safety of Erythrocin Inject- 
able in veterinary use. 

For quick action, for safety, for low cost, 
and for short withdrawal period, keep 
Erythrocin {njectable Veterinary on your 
shelves and in your bag at all times. You'll 
be glad you did. 
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a superior formulation that combines the best qualities of... 


EXPECTORANT 
STIMULANT 
VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT 


A proved formulation—combines qualities 

of Ger: of expectorant, stimulant, vitamin supple- 

ment. Gives all the benefits of guaiacol, 

ammonium chloride and iodine, plus the 

* PNEUMONIA * SHIPPING FEVER replenishing of vitamins. Much more effec- 

ss tive than guaiacol alone. Early improve- 

* INFLUENZA LARYNGITIS ment is marked following treatment for 

* UPPER RESPIRA- upper respiratory diseases of swine. An 

‘. excellent supportive treatment for bovine 

BRONCHITIS TORY DISEASES shipping fever and related shipping fever 
complexes. 


each pound contains: 


Ammonium Chloride 40°, dosage is easy... 

Potassium Guaiacol-Sulfonate Add to drinking water, and allow no other 
water during treatment. Mix 1-lb. GWY- 
Niacin. 2,270 mgs. VITA to gal. water to make stock solution. 
Riboflavin ... 200 mgs 

Thiamine Mononitrate................. 200 mes. Swine: 4 to 2 pints of solution to each 25 
Pyrodoxine HC! 200 mcgs. : 
Vitamin Bi: Activity... 300 mcgs. gallons drinking water. Cattle: 1 pint of 
20 megs. i 3. inki 
a solution to each 12-15 gallons of drinking 
Choline 20 mcgs. water. 


NATIONAL 


1721 Baltimore Ave. LABORATORIES 
CORP. 


Kansas City 8, Mo. PM Serving the Graduate Veterinarian exclusively 
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add warm water— gravy happens~- 

and stir a minute crunchy chunks | 
in beef-tasty 
gravy 


wy your “fussy-eater” problem! 
SAVE $1.50 on every 100 Ibs. you buy! 


that sharpens appetites and keeps Box V13, Gaines Professional Service Dept. 


275 Cliff St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me my Gaines Kennel Plan application 
blank which explains how | can save $1.50 on every 100 
Ibs. of Gravy Train or Gaines Meal. 


them sharpened. What's more, this 
high palatability is combined with 
22 vitamins and minerals and 10 
different proteins—a complete bal- 
anced diet. Now you can feed Gravy 
Train and save money too, through 
the Gaines Kennel Plan. Send the 
coupon today for complete details! 


Name 


Address 


City 
Offer not good in Kansas or outside U.S.A. 
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BREAK THROUGH THE EARWAX BARRIER WITH 


coooWithout anesthetics 
or instruments 


INDICATIONS: 
(1) Removes excess or impacted earwax. 
(2) As a pre-treatment. Removes “cerumen bar- 
rier.” Enhances effectiveness of any additional 
therapeutic measures. 


(3) Cleans the ears; facilitates aural examination 
and diagnosis. 
(4) Relieves otitis externa, itching and pain, due 
to excessive cerumen. 
SUPPLY: ‘SEBUMSOL' is available in 1 fi. oz. 


dropper bottles with dispensing label; also pint 
bottles for hospital use. Low priced for routine use. 


(hexamethyltetracosane, ‘PARLAM’) 


cooideal new 
cerumenolytic 
agent 


Only 1 dropperful of a safe, new 
drug now offers greater success 
in ear diagnosis and therapy. 
Called ‘SEBUMSOL’, it provides 
deep penetration of waxy 
deposits and thoroughly cleans 
the ear canal without irritation. 


‘SEBUMSOL’ cleans better because 

it mixes so freely with sebaceous 

and cerumenous secretions. 

Loosens and dissolves hard, 
deep-seated wax and fatty deposits; 
floats them to the surface where 

they can be quickly and easily 

wiped away. 

Traditional cleansing agents employ 
foreign materials that attempt to 
perform by chemical or mechanical 
action. ‘SEBUMSOL'’ relies entirely on 
its natural physical action for its 
therapeutic activity. 

In recent controlled tests on 550 dogs 
and cats, 95% good to excellent results 
were obtained with easy to use 
‘SEBUMSOL.’ 

Non-irritating, non-allergenic, 
non-anaphylactic. No residue. No hair 
discoloration. Completely safe. 


‘SEBUMSOL’ complements . . . does not 


complicate any additional therapy 
which may be required. 


Write for samples and literature. 


266 South Dean Street e Englewood, New Jersey 
CANADA: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 


CORPORATION 
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To Control Excitement in Large Animals 


INJECTION 


Sparine 


HYDROCHLORIDE Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


In large animals, SPARINE controls excitement, tension, and unruly tendencies without 
“knocking out” the animal. SPARINE reduces struggling and risk of injury to animal 
and to you. 

In a study reported in the Journal of the A.V.M.A., SPARINE was used to calm horses 
undergoing a variety of treatment; “‘. . . results were satisfactory, not only from the 
standpoint of the patient’s response, but also to the operator and owner.’’* 


SPARINE HELPS MAKE YOUR JOBS EASIER: 


physical examinations 
x-ray procedures 


otoscopic procedures 


dentistry minor surgery 


For further information on prescribing and administering SpARINE see descriptive 
literature, or current Direction Circular. 

*Dawson, H.A.; Lickfeldt, W.E., and Brengle, L.A.: J. Am. Vet. Med. Assoc. 
135:69 (July 1) 1959. 


Wyeth Laboratories Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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WITH BALDWIN HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 
you get ASSURED MAXIMUM IMMUNITY! 


HERE’S WHY: TITRATIONS 


e Product titrations (dilutions) of each serial of vaccine are made to 
determine and insure the concentration of modified live virus 
contained in each dose. 

This concentration of virus must meet exacting standards as 
determined by two years evaluation studies at Baldwin Labora- 
tories, of the modified live virus requirements for assured 

maximum immunity in swine. 


HERE’S WHY: S.P.F. PIGS 


e Further safety in immunization with Baldwin vac- 
cine is assured by the injection of each serial of vaccine 
into ideal biological filters... S.P.F. pigs. 


e You do not have to test Baldwin vaccines in the 
field. 
BON-EVAC (Porcine Origin) 


BON-EVINE (Rabbit Origin) 
(BOTH FOR USE WITH SERUM) 


SOLD ONLY TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 
Products of Professional Choice 


BALDWIN LABORATORIES, INC. - OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
“SERVICE ON A PROFESSIONAL LEVEL” 
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Now! From the Hunt Club Laboratories and Test Kennels... 


DOG FOOD THAN EVER BEFORE! 


- At Last, Every Dog Under Your Care Can Have 
Total Nutrition With Quick Assimilation 
When Fed New Burgerbits Dog Food! 


HERE’S WHY— 


DEXTRINIZED—Hunt Club’s dex- 
trinizing process turns starches 
into easier-to-digest dextrins .. . 
helps assimilation of all the food 
value. 


APPETIZED—Burgerbits is made 
with meal processed from plenty 
of lean red meat and “‘appetized”’ 
with animal fat to provide True 
Meat Taste. 


FORTIFIED—Burgerbits formula 
of meat meal, vegetables, whole 
Y . grain, and bone meal is further 
enriched by the addition of vita- 
PRESSURE min and mineral supplements. 


PROCESSED PRESSURE PROCESSED—Burger- 
bits ingredients are pressure 
cooked to seal in the delicious 
flavor. 


BURGERBITS Offers You Trouble- 
Free Handling! It mixes quickly 
and easily with the liquid of your 
choice. It holds its shape, won’t 
become ‘“‘mushy’”’. . . Burgerbits 
stays firm and crunchy. You'll 
appreciate the fact that Burger- 
bits won’t ‘‘set-up”’ or stick to 
feeding pans... saves time, labor 
and trouble! 


DISTURBANCE FROM 
CLINIC TO HOME FEEDING P 


The same fine Burgerbits you feed the dogs 
under your care is available to your clients at 
their local supermarkets . . . under the same 
famous name! By feeding Burgerbits and rec- 
ommending it to your clients, you can avoid the 
upsets (and complaints) that so frequently ac- 
company a switch from one food to another! 


Another Fine Product of DOG FOOD 


STANDARD BRANDS INC. 
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PORSIBAC’ 
1 


Mixed Bacterin(Porcine) PORSIBAC 


Formula 1 
2 


Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) 
Formula 2 


...the two 
newest members of 
Fort Dodge’s growing family of 


BIOTIZED bacterins 


concentrated ...standardized 


...labels guarantee each 2cc. dose 


contains billion microorganisms 


(harvested during the active growth phase) 


Also— exclusively 
BOVIBAC* 1, 2 and 3 


and FORTIBAC’... with 


others in preparation. “Trademark, Fort Dodge Laboratories 
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Rehabilitation of Dogs with 


Intervertebral Disk Lesions 


by Physical Therapy Methods 


WALTER J. JADESON, M.S., R.P.T. 


I. Basic Aspects of Disk Lesions in Dogs 


LESIONS of the intervertebral disks are 
common in both man and animals. In dogs, 
thoracolumbar disorders are treated by sur- 
gical excision or by conservative means, 
mainly various types of medication. Recent- 
ly, physical therapy methods have been de- 
veloped as an adjunct to other conservative 
procedures, and it is the aim of this study 
to investigate their value in the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled animals. 


Pathology 


Bulging or protrusion of the disk occurs 
when the annulus fibrosus is weakened but 
still encases the nucleus pulposus or when, 
following a rupture of the annulus, the nu- 
cleus is confined by the dorsal longitudi- 
nal ligament. In rupture of the disk, the 
nucleus pulposus herniates through a tear 


The author is a registered physical therapist, Hollywood 
Medical Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 


This report is a condensation of a thesis which ful- 
filled, in part, requirements for the Master of Science 
degree at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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in the annulus fibrosus and often presses on 
the spinal nerve roots at the points of exit 
from the intervertebral foramina. Edema 
of the nucleus pulposus may cause protru- 
sion in man, but it is doubtful if this occurs 
in dogs without previous trauma, The term 
“slipped disk,” correctly applied, refers to 
prolapse of the whole disk with resultant 
compression of the spinal cord. This lesion 
develops only as a consequence of severe 
trauma, whereas others may be due to de- 
generative processes. 

Calcification of the disk is one of these 
degenerative processes and is so widespread 
in both man and dog that it is sometimes 
considered normal.* Factors responsible for 
early degeneration of intervertebral disks 
include: physiologic changes; defective, ab- 
normal, or weak development of the tis- 
sues; kyphosis; and incomplete closure of 
the embryonic chordal canal. The so-called 
“chondrodystrophoid” dogs—Dachshunds, 
French Bulldogs, Pekingese, and Spaniels- 
have a predisposition toward early calcifica- 
tion of the disk, often within the first year 
of life.’ 
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It is generally agreed that degeneration 
is the underlying cause of most disk lesions. 
In the course of degeneration, the nucleus 
pulposus undergoes dehydration, losing 
some of its elasticity and, as a consequence, 
its effectiveness as a shock absorber. Ex- 
cessive strain is thus placed on the annulus 
fibrosus and on adjacent groups of muscles 
and ligaments, with the result that the 
spinal column becomes unstable and increas- 
ingly vulnerable to trauma.’ 

Aside from automobile accidents, gun- 
shot wounds, and other external forces, in- 
jury resulting in disk lesions occurs most 
frequently while running or jumping, 7.é., 
when the spinal column is placed in over- 
flexion, overextension, or abnormal torsion. 
In many cases, the exact moment of injury 
cannot be determined, especially in dogs of 
the chondrodystrophoid group. 

The accurate incidence of disk involve- 
ments is difficult to determine because 
many afflicted dogs—and man—do not de- 
velop clinical signs. In the absence of sur- 
gery or myelograms, diagnosis is not al- 
ways conclusive. 

In a series of 130 necropsies of dogs that 
had died or had been euthanatized for con- 
ditions other than disk lesion, 41.5% had 
disk protrusions and, in more than 75% of 
this group, multiple disk lesions were 
found. Protrusion of the disk was encoun- 
tered in 63.0% of the dogs 5 years of age 
or older.? 

Disk lesions occur most frequently in 
aogs between the ages of 5 and 7 years, ex- 
cept in the chondrodystrophoid group.’ In 
these, protrusions occur as early as the first 
year; the incidence is markedly higher, and 
the tendency for multiple lesions and re- 
lapses to occur is much more pronounced. 

Disk lesions most often involve the lower 
thoracic and anterior lumbar regions, prob- 
ably because this part of the spine is sub- 
jected to the greatest functional stress. Le- 
sions are more likely to develop in a dorso- 
lateral plane due to the fact that the an- 
nulus fibrosus is thinner dorsally. Owing 
to the greater medial thickness of the dor- 
sal longitudinal ligament, medial herni- 
ations are rare. 


Clinical Signs 


Signs of intervertebral disk disorders in 
the thoracolumbar region range from mild 
discomfort to severe pain and from slight 
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stiffness to complete paralysis of the hind- 
legs.° Due to the fact that, in the dog, the 
spinal cord extends to the 7th lumbar verte- 
bra, the signs of lesions at the thoracolum- 
bar level are much more severe than in 
man. 

Signs differ depending on which neural 
structures are affected. If a prolapsed disk 
compresses the spinal cord, signs are ob- 
served at or below the level of the lesion.* 
If, in contrast, a portion of the disk pro- 
trudes into an intervertebral foramen and 
impinges on the nerve root passing through 
it, the signs occur only at the level of the 
lesion. In this latter case, exacerbations and 
remissions are frequent, depending on the 
dog’s ability to compensate for focal pres- 
sure. 

Usually both the sensory and the motor 
systems are involved. Although it is not 
possible to establish numbness and tingling 
as in man, a sensory loss can be detected in 
dogs during examination. 

In the presence of mild to moderate disk 
lesions, dogs develop rigidity, abnormali- 
ties of curvatures, such as scoliosis or ky- 
phosis, and spasm of the back muscles, usu- 
ally combined with hypersensitivity in the 
involved area. To avoid discomfort, the dog 
is often reluctant to move. Pain is most pro- 
nounced upon backward extension of the 
hindlegs. It is also noticeable when the dog 
is picked up under the axillae and generally 
accompanied by hyperextension of the fore- 
legs—a manifestation of the Schiff-Sher- 
rington phenomenon. 

In severe cases, especially if there is com- 
pression of the spinal cord, varying degrees 
of paralysis occur caudally to the level of 
the lesion, trophic functions are decreased, 
and the reflexes are depressed or completely 
absent. This leads to urinary and fecal re- 
tention or incontinence. The primary nerve 
lesion is also partly responsible for the fre- 
quent development of trophic and decubitus 
ulcers, cystitis, and gastritis. 

Following protrusion or herniation of a 
thoracolumbar disk, there is an initial stage 
of spinal shock, after which the anterior 
portion of the dog’s body is normally active. 
Spinal reflexes of the hindlegs may return 
at a later date, but they usually remain ab- 
normal and are often exaggerated.' 

In exceptional cases of herniation of a 
thoracolumbar disk, diffuse hemorrhagic in- 
volvement of the spinal cord produces pro- 
gressive ascending paralysis subsequent to 
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paralysis of the tail, croup, and hindlegs. 
With extension of the paralysis to the tho- 
rax, the animal dies from respiratory fail- 
ure. 

Degenerative changes of the interverte- 
bral disk, such as calcification, produce a 
lesser degree of disability. There is pain, 
aggravated by movement, and the animal 
tends to hold its back in a rigid position, 
resulting in an unnatural gait.* 

Disappearance of signs and spontaneous 
recovery are common and may be due to a 
number of reasons. The spinal cord is able 
to compensate for abnormal pressure and, 
up to a point, can adapt itself to the altered 
space.® 

Most authors believe that such improve- 
ment takes place only with protrusion of 
the disk, in which the intact annulus fibro- 
sus bulges into the spinal canal. In lesions 
of this type, the damage is often mild 
and signs may disappear after hemorrhage 
and edema have been absorbed—a process 
which usually takes 10 to 21 days but oc- 
casionally will extend over a period of 4 to 
6 months.' Following rupture o. the annu- 
lus fibrosus and escape of the nucieus pul- 
posus, no lasting improvement can be ex- 
pected as a general rule. The ruptured disk 
may be replaced by a connective tissue scar, 
but such healing is at best incomplete and 
signs recur with comparatively little stress. 

Intermittent acute symptoms ex- 
plained by progressive degrees of disk pro- 
trusion or by a shift of the herniated mass 
to involve different nerve roots." One must 
also take into consideration that a new in- 
jury to the same or a different disk may 
have occurred. 


The diagnosis of lesions of the interver- 
tebral disk is not infallible. The clinical 
signs are similar to those caused by other 
lesions affecting the nervous supply of 
lower back and hindlegs, namely, neoplasms, 
concussion or contusion of the spinal cord, 
fracture dislocation, spina bifida, syringo- 
myelia, meningitis, myelitis, rheumatoid 
spondylitis, hypertrophic arthritis, or toxi- 
copathic conditions. 

Age and breed of the dog and his clinical 
history provide important clues. Whenever 
possible, the record should include the own- 
er’s observations regarding the dog’s recent 
behavior and the time of onset of the dis- 
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ability. In addition to a thorough general 
physical examination, specific neuromuscu- 
lar studies, such as tests of the reflexes and 
of muscle strength, may be indicated. Dis- 
tinction between the various types of paral- 
ysis may be useful in localizing the lesion, 
although such an inference is not always 
conclusive. According to one author:+ 
Flaccid paraplegia generally intimates cord in- 

volvement in the middle or lower lumbar region. 
Paraplegia in extension (spastic, according to some 
clinicians) in which the hind limbs extend forward 
under the body or to one side of the body, is noted 
with more rostral (thoracic-anterior lumbar) pro- 
trusions and localized cord pathology. Reflex ex- 
amination may suggest the site of the herniation in 
these cases. The type of paraplegia, however, will 
not always localize the involved disc for there may 
be a variation of cord pathology, both in degree 
and location. 

Radiographs, although helpful, are not 
conclusive. The disk itself is not visible 
unless it is calcified. The diagnosis cannot 
be based solely on the so-called “indirect 
signs,” such as narrowing of disk space, 
calcification, spur formation, or abnormal 
curvature of the spinal column. Demon- 
stration of a narrow disk space, with or 
without calcification, would be significant 
if it occurred in an area of superficial pain, 
as would a calcified protrusion or interver- 
tebral foramen.’ However, radiographs are 
of definite value in ruling out other condi- 
tions producing similar clinical signs. Mye- 
lograms are indicated only if surgical in- 
tervention is planned. Laboratory tests 
should be ordered if the differential diagno- 
sis remains in doubt. 
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Hl. Review of Treatment Methods 


MANY METHODS and techniques for treat- 
ment of disk disorders have been utilized in 
veterinary medicine. The most effective plan 
for treatment of disk disorders in dogs has 
not yet been determined. 


Surgical Management 


The most commonly used operative pro- 
cedures are laminectomy,® with or without 
fusion of the vertebral bodies, and fenes- 
tration. The questions of selection of the 
most suitable cases and of timing of the 
operation are still controversial. Surgery as 
soon as possible after the injury, within 3 to 
5 days if paralysis and allied neuropathies 
are profound, has been recommended.* In 
such cases, pressure may cause irrevers- 
ible damage unless it is quickly relieved. 
In contrast, other investigators’ have not 
advocated surgery in the presence of severe 
injury, maintaining that under these cir- 
cumstances irreparable damage to neural 
structures has occurred. They recommend 
surgical intervention for dogs with slight 
or moderate signs provided that conserva- 
tive treatment failed to produce results. 
Even among the advocates of delayed sur- 
gery, there is little agreement on how long 
to wait for signs of improvement from 
conservative treatment or for spontaneous 
recovery. 


Conservative Treatment 


Conservative treatment of intervertebral 
disk lesions is the method preferred by the 
majority of veterinarians in general prac- 
tice. The conservative approach aims at fa- 
cilitating natural healing, especially by rest 
and proper care.®° There is general agree- 
ment on the advisability of heat and im- 
mobilization during the acute period. Be- 
cause of the danger of doing further dam- 
age to an already injured disk by subject- 
ing it to sudden stress, manipulation is not 
advised until the acute stage has subsided. 
At this time, other physical measures may 
be tried, such as electrical stimulation, ex- 
ercises, braces, and supports. Ultrasonic 
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Canine Medicine, Hoskins, H. P., Lacroix, J. V., and 
Mayer, K. (ed.). American Veterinary Publications, 
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therapy has been effectively used in the 
treatment of man’ and has been introduced 
into veterinary medicine.* 

Supportive medication aims at improving 
the dog’s general condition and relieving 
pain and discomfort. For this purpose, 
drugs are selected from the following cate- 
gories: nerve and metabolic stimulants, 
nutritional adjuncts, sedatives, and anti- 
spasmodics. The following medications are 
considered useful for this phase of conserv- 
ative treatment:* (1) B complex vitamins, 
especially thiamine hydrochloride; (2) cal- 
cium gluconate and other calcium salts; 
(3) thyroid and calcium preparations; (4) 
salicylates orally; (5) cinchophen; (6) 
physostigmine; (7) barbiturates; and (8) 
antispasmodics. 

Other treatment methods which have 
proved effective in the conservative man- 
agement of intervertebral disk lesions are :? 

1) Rest, small cage, quiet surroundings. 

2) Maintenance of micturition by expression or 
catheterization and defecation by mild laxatives or 
enemas 

3) Prevention of decubital sores and skin irrita- 
tion by keeping skin clean and clipped and by use 
of various protective ointments. 

1) Physical therapy, especially moist heat with 
passive massage to relax muscles and to stimulate 
circulation. 

5) Support, such as carts, to encourage move- 
ment in dogs with chronic cases. 

6) Maintenance of optimal nutrition by high 
protein diet. intravenous protein-dextrose solutions, 
and general nursing care. 

7) Prevention of secondary infections such as 
nephritis, cystitis, pulmonary congestion and pneu- 
monia, and systemic diseases such as distemper. 


Results of a Survey of Practitioners 


Information on the treatment methods 
most widely used in general practice in one 
area was obtained by sending a question- 
naire to 50 small animal hospitals, selected 
by the Los Angeles County (Calif.) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. Thirty-one re- 
plies were received and tabulated. 

The total number of dogs covered by the 
reports amounted to 682, with the yearly 
case load per hospital ranging from 4 to 30, 
or an average of 22 cases per year. 
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TABLE 1—Resuits of Treatment of Paralytic and 

_ Paretic Dogs in 31 Hospitals 

Grade of improvement No. Percentage 
49.56 
24.05 
26.39 


of dogs 


Excellent 
Good to moderate 
None or worse 


Totals 100.00 


Treatment procedures have been compiled 
under 6 general categories. 

1) Nutritional adjuncts and aids to greater physi- 
cal resistance: glucose intravenously; vitamins, pre- 
dominantly B complex and B.:; calcium; forced 
feeding; antibiotics. 

2) Sedation, pain reduction, and muscle relaxa- 
tion: cage rest; homatrophine methylbromide, atro- 
pine SO,; salicylates, barbiturates, other analgesics, 
sedatives, or both; antispasmodics. 

3) Mechanical or pharmacologic control of elimi- 
nation: catheterization and mechanical stool elimina- 
tion, enemas and colonics, diuretics, laxatives. 

4) Specific drugs: acTH, cortisone or steroid deriv- 
atives, physostigmine. 

5) Physical therapy: hydrotherapy, massage, heat 
treatments, manipulations. 

6) Other treatment procedures: taping, corset, 
plaster cast, cart, surgery. 

Treatment was carried on for periods 
ranging from 6 days to 3 months (av. 26 
days). 

Results of treatment were reported by 31 
hospitals for 682 dogs (Table 1). 

Physical therapy was utilized in only 6 
of the reporting 31 hospitals surveyed and, 
in those, the methods were restricted to 
heat treatments, hydrotherapy, massage, 
and manipulations. Rarely was more than 
one modality of physical therapy applied. 
Still, the addition of physical therapy to 
conventional conservative treatment meth- 
ods is reflected in improved results (Table 
2). 

Although this difference in results is not 
striking, it suggests that greater benefits 
could be obtained by using further tech- 
niques of physical therapy to supplement 


TABLE 2—Results of Treatment of Paralytic and 
Paretic Dogs by Supplementary Physical Therapy 
__(6 Hospitals, 94 Dogs) _ 


Percentage 


Grade of improvement No. of dogs 


Excellent 
Good to moderate 
None or worse 


Torals 100.00 


the standard methods of conservative man- 
agement. 


Summary 


There is no agreement as to the most ef- 
fective treatment plan for disk lesions. 
With regard to surgical management, selec- 
tion of cases and timing of the operation 
are still controversial. A number of treat- 
ment methods for the conservative manage- 
ment of disk lesions are outlined. A survey 
of 31 small animal hospitals was under- 
taken in order to determine which methods 
are most frequently used and to evaluate 
their benefits. Supplementary physical 
therapy, applied by only 6 hospitals, was 
reflected in improved treatment results. 
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Ill, A Pilot Study of the Effect of Physical Therapy 


A CONTROLLED STUDY of dogs with inter- 
vertebral disk lesions was undertaken to 
determine whether modalities of physical 
therapy as adjuncts to conventional treat- 
ment methods would result in a higher rate 
of improvement. 
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Material and Methods 


The facilities of a small animal hospital 
were made available for the investigation. 
A total of 82 dogs were treated during 26 
months; 69 were Dachshunds and the oth- 
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ers were Cocker Spaniels and dogs of mixed 
breeds. 

Only dogs with paresis or paralysis of 
the hindlegs due to low thoracic or lumbo- 
sacral disk lesions were included. The diag- 
noses were made by the 2 veterinarians in 
charge of the hospital and, in cases in 
which the dog died or was euthanatized 
during the investigation, the diagnoses were 
verified by necropsy. The physical and 
neurologic findings were classified as paral- 
ysis in 44 dogs and as paresis in 38. 

For the purposes of this study, the dogs 
were allotted at random to 2 groups (group 
1 and group 2). All dogs were given the 
same conservative treatment, but the 47 
dogs in group 2 were given, in addition, 
various types of physical modalities as in- 
dicated. 

Only dogs in the acute phase, i.e., no 
more than 4 days after onset of clinical 
signs, were chosen for this study. Conven- 
tional treatment and nursing care were 
started immediately after admission to the 
hospital. Among the dogs in group 2, phys- 
ical therapy was begun as soon as possible 

~in those with paresis, this was usually 
soon after admission; in those with paral- 
ysis, after danger of spinal shock had sub- 
sided and the general condition of the dog 
vas stabilized. 

In both groups, treatment was continued 
for 4 weeks unless full recovery occurred 
earlier. If the dog had not fully recovered 
in this time but his response indicated that 
further treatment might be beneficial, the 
period of treatment was extended—in ex- 
ceptional cases up to 3 months. The dogs 
were examined 2 weeks after termination 
of treatment and, thereafter, approximate- 
ly every 2 months for 12 months. 


Treatment Procedures 


Conventional medical treatment was ad- 
ministered to both groups of dogs and con- 
sisted of: 

1) Nursing Care.—Attention was given 
to proper positioning and frequent turning 
of cage-bound dogs to prevent or minimize 
contractures, skin irritations, and decubi- 
tus ulcers. Soft underpadding and towels 
were used to keep the dog comfortable and 
warm. Urinary retention was managed by 
manual expression of the bladder or cathe- 
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terization. Urinary antiseptics were given 
as required. Fecal evacuation was accom- 
plished by rectal stimulation, enemas, sup- 
positories, or laxatives. An adequate daily 
intake of water and food high in protein 
was maintained. 


2) Muscle Relaxants.—For symptomatic 
relief, muscle relaxants, given by mouth or 
by injection, and antispasmodics were used. 


3) Corrective Therapy.—Corrective ther- 
apy was instituted to guarantee a high level 
of physical resistance and general health: 
ACTH or injectable prednisolone was given, 
followed by daily maintenance doses of cor- 
tisone derivatives; antibiotics were given 
to prevent secondary infections; multiple 
vitamins, particularly B complex and vita- 
min D, were given to control possible nutri- 
tional deficiencies, and vitamin B,, for its 
neurotrophic action. 

Conventional medical treatment of dogs 
suffering from paresis was usually re- 
stricted to cortisone derivatives in tablet 
form, vitamin therapy, and foods high in 
protein, with the addition of muscle relax- 
ants in some Cases. 

Physical therapy modalities used for 
dogs in group 2 included: 

1) Thermotherapy.—Application of heat 
produces dilation of the blood vessels, in- 
creases the volume and rate of circulation, 
and thus improves tissue metabolism. Heat 
was used as an adjunct to other modalities 
to reduce edema, relieve pain, and relax 
muscle spasm. 

Three types of thermotherapy were em- 
ployed: infrared irradiation as a prelimi- 
nary to massage, exercise, stretching, and 
ultrasonic therapy; moist heat fomenta- 
tions for severe muscle spasms or contrac- 
tures; warm water baths to facilitate exer- 
cises and stimulate muscle reaction. 

2) Massage.—Manipulation of the soft 
tissues increases the blood supply, resulting 
in higher tissue metabolism. In atrophied 
or paralyzed muscles, massage partially 
compensates for the lack of normal activ- 
ity. In combination with passive exercises 
and electrical stimulation, it helps to loosen 
adhesions, restore vasomotor tone, and ac- 
celerate circulation. 

3) Exercises and Stretching.—The exer- 
cise program was designed to strengthen 
weak muscles or muscle groups, to prevent 
stiffness and deformity, and to maintain 
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4) Electrical Stimulation.—Application 
of an electrical current serves as a tempo- 
rary substitute while natural physiologic 
impulses are absent. Electrical stimulation 
is yet another means of inducing contrac- 
tions of intrinsic muscles, promoting deep 
circulation, and maintaining tissue vitality, 
but it is superior to massage and exercises 
in eliciting neuromuscular responses. It is 
an important tool for neuromuscular re- 
education. 

5) Ultrasonic Therapy—No other mo- 
dality is as important as ultrasonic radia- 
tion in the treatment of disk lesions. The 
physiologic effects of ultrasonic energy on 
living tissue have been fully described else- 
where.'? Briefly, the changes produced by 
high frequency sound waves may be at- 
tributed to 4 interrelated factors:* (a) me- 
chanical—high frequency vibrations pro- 
duce a pulsating action in tissues and cells; 
(b) thermomechanical—heat is induced 
within the tissues by the transition of 
ultrasound waves through interfaces, i.e., at 
the junction of soft tissue planes; (c) bio- 
chemical—inter- and intracellular changes 
Fig. 1—Infrared and ultrasonic therapy consisting 


of mild heat treatment followed by paravertebral 
sonation of thoracolumbar region. 


or regain normal range of motion. Reflex 
action was utilized whenever possible in 
order to encourage neuromuscular re-edu- 
cation. All forms of exercise were used, 7.e., 
passive, active-assistive, active, and resis- 
tive, depending on the condition of the dog. 
Practice in standing and balance as well 
as gait training are important in exercise 
therapy and often require specially de- 
signed carts or carriages. In such a cart, a 
dog assumes an anatomically correct pos- 
ture which facilitates metabolic and other 
body functions. With this help, reflex activ- 
ity of the hindlegs is encouraged, and the 
dog is enabled to utilize any residual motor 
function. When he no longer drags his 
hindlegs, the incidence of skin irritations 
and ulcers is reduced. Daily workouts in the 
cart counteract other detrimental effects of 
immobilization, such as contractures, and 
tend to improve the general condition and 
disposition of the dog. 
The use of the carriages was dincontin- 
ued as soon as the dog’s hindlegs could bear 
weight. Intermediate measures included 
splints and bandages and slings for dogs A , a 
that were capable of locomotion but whose : 
hindlegs were still too weak for full weight- Fig. 2—Electrical stimulation is given to muscles of 
bearing. the back of a Dachshund. 
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Fig. 3—tlectrical stimulation to muscles 
hindleg. 


Fig. 4—Mild stretching of affected muscles of 
hindleg to minimize contractures and adhesions. 


Fig. 5—Bicycle exercise is an example of progres- 
sive exercise program. 
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are produced which result in stimulation of 
cell metabolism; (d) neurotrophic—physio- 
logic reactions take place outside the ultra- 
sonic field and are caused indirectly (via 
reflex arcs) by sonation of roots of auto- 
nomic nerves.® 

In this series, ultrasonic radiation was 
applied at 2 different sites: over the mus- 
cles or muscle groups paralyzed or weak- 
ened as a result of disk lesions, and over 
the lesion itself and the surrounding area. 
Sonation of the affected muscles benefits 
them by deep micromassage of the cells, 
thereby increasing muscular permeability 
and intercellular metabolism. This results 
in better nutrition, relief from pain, and 
reduction of muscle spasm. Application of 
ultrasound to the area of the lesion seems 
to have a double effect. The hypertony of 
the lumbar muscles is reduced and, with 
restoration of muscular function, the pro- 
truded nucleus pulposus tends to return to 
its normal position. Furthermore, ultra- 
sound waves break up tissue particles and 
promote the absorption of exudates and 
precipitates, and it was assumed that her- 
niated disk material would be similarly af- 
fected. While this property of ultrasonics 


-has been demonstrated in various experi- 


ments, its effectiveness in the treatment of 
intervertebral disk lesions has not yet been 
substantiated. 

Several of the described modalities of 
physical therapy produce similar physical 
and physiologic effects. Yet one single 
measure is often insufficient to bring about 
a significant improvement, and it takes the 
combination of several modalities support- 
ing each other to achieve functional restor- 
ation and optimal recovery. For example, 
heat increases circulation, improves nutri- 
tion, and relieves pain and muscle spasms. 
However, these effects are temporary and 
will not prevent atrophy or result in 
strengthening the muscles. When massage, 
exercise, or electrical stimulation is added, 
the benefits of thermotherapy are enhanced 
by further acceleration of circulation and 
also by increase of muscle tone. In like 
manner, preparatory application of heat fa- 
cilitates manipulation and permits more in- 
tensive massage and exercise.‘ 


Schedule of Physical Therapy 


Recovery from intervertebral disk lesions 
is gradual and progressive. Therefore, the 
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physical therapy program was stepped up 
as the dog’s condition warranted and slowly 
tapered off again when signs of recovery 
became evident. 

The same modalities were used for dogs 
with paresis and with paralysis but on a 
slightly different schedule. Those with pa- 
resis were immediately put on a complete 
regimen, consisting of infrared irradiation, 
substituting or adding warm water baths 
for more severe cases; massage to the low 
back and hindlegs; mild stretching; active 
and resistive exercises; ultrasonic therapy; 
and standing and gait training. Electrical 
stimulation was applied to individual mus- 
cles or muscle groups which did not re- 
spond to these measures. Treatments were 
given 3 times a week, with the number of 
treatments and the selection of modalities 
adjusted to the dog’s rate of recovery. 

The treatment schedule for dogs with 
paralysis was much more gradual. Initially, 
most of the dogs suffered from spinal shock 
and only those modalities were applied 
which would not aggravate the condition. 
Mild infrared irradiation, superficial seda- 
tive massage to the hindlegs, and ultra- 
sound of low intensity were administered 
(Fig. 1). Severe muscle spasm was allevi- 
ated by moist heat fomentations. Exercise 
therapy was limited to slow passive move- 
ment of the hindlegs, sufficient to counter- 
act contractures and insure free range of 
joint motion. Treatment was given daily for 
relatively short periods to avoid addition- 
al strain on the dog’s physical reserves. 

As soon as the dog’s condition permitted, 
the program was accelerated. Heat treat- 
ments were continued. More active exer- 
cises were added and frequently performed 
in a warm water bath. Massage techniques 
were modified to include deep manipulation 
of the soft tissues. Intensity and duration 
of ultrasonic therapy were increased and 
supplemented by electrical stimulation of 
the muscles of the back and hindlegs (Fig. 
2 and 3). 

Once steady improvement was achieved, 
the number of treatments was gradually 
reduced to 3 times a week. When signs of 
adhesions or joint contractures appeared, 
mild stretching was included with the 
aforementioned modalities (Fig. 4). As 
soon as deep reflex motion had returned, 
electrical stimulation was gradually re- 
placed by exercise therapy, first using re- 
flex action and then, as improvement con- 
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tinued, adding active and resistive exer- 
cises to further strengthen individual mus- 
cles and muscle groups (Fig. 5). By this 
time, the dog was usually able to stand with 
assistance and could be placed in a carriage 
for gait training (Fig. 6 and 7). Eventual- 
ly the dog was taught to walk correctly 
without support. It was sometimes neces- 
sary to splint or bandage weak joints or 
to provide light support by means of a sling 
until the hindlegs became fully weight- 
bearing. At this point, all other modalities 
of physical therapy were terminated, but 
neuromuscular re-education and gait train- 
ing were continued up to the time of dis- 
charge. 

As a rule, dogs in group 2 regained nor- 
mal or almost normal function within ¢ 
weeks or not at all. Occasionally, however, 


Fig. 6—Carriage for partially recovered dog is de- 
signed to give support during gait training. 


Fig. 7——Another type of carriage, designed for 
larger dogs, permits greater freedom of motion 
for hindlegs. 
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TABLE 1—Resuits in Paralytic and Paretic Dogs Given Conventional Treatment Only (Group 1) 
and Those Given Conventional Treatment plus Physical Therapy (Group 2) 


Grade of 
improve- 


Dogs with 
paralysis 
(No.) 


Group No. ment 


Group 1 Excellent 9 


Good 
None 


100.00 


Group 2. Excellent 69.23 


Good 
None 


19.23 
11.54 


100.00 


recovery took much longer. To illustrate 
this point and, at the same time, give a spe- 
cific example of the treatment schedule fol- 
lowed in group 2, the case of a Miniature 
Dachshund, 4! years old, is briefly sum- 
marized. 


Case Report 


When the dog was first seen, on Feb. 27, 1955, 
there was weakness of the lower back and hindlegs, 
with considerable pain and muscle spasms; the abdo- 
men was tense and sensitive. On the previous day, 
the owner had observed stiffening of the hindlegs 
and a stilted gait. No history of trauma was re- 
ported, and the dog had been in excellent health. 

Physical, neurologic, and radiographic examina- 
tion suggested a diagnosis of prolapsed lumbar in- 
tervertebral disk (between L3 and L4). Within 24 


Fig. 8—Dachshund with posterior paralysis 24 
hours after onset of clinical signs. In moving, the 


dog dragged its hindlegs. 
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Total 


(%) 


Dogs with paresis 
(No.) (%) (No.) 


19 54.28 


8 * 22.86 
22.86 


100.00 
70.21 


19.15 
10.64 


100.00 100.00 


hours, pain and rigidity disappeared and_ flaccid 
paralysis occurred with complete loss of reflexes, 
motor function, and sensory perception distal to L3. 
(Fig. 8). Medical care was immediately started and 
consisted of cage rest, daily injections of vitamin B 
complex and B,:, and cortisone 3 times weekly. Phys- 
ical therapy for the first 4 days was restricted to 
mild infrared irradiation, low intensity ultrasonic 
therapy, and carefully controlled passive exercises 
of the hindlegs. 

Beginning with treatment day 5, the physical 
therapy program was extended to include 5 minutes 
of mild massage to the thoracolumbar region and the 
hindlegs, and mild galvanic stimulation to the mus- 
cles of the low back and hindlegs for 10 minutes. 
Ultrasonic therapy to the thoracolumbar region was 
increased to a dosage of 0.7 w/sq. cm. for 8 minutes,* 
applied paravertebrally and bilaterally. No change 
was observed up to day 12 when a mild cystitis de- 
veloped which was controlled by antibiotics and 
diuretics. On day 15, a trace of sensory perception 
was observed in the affected area, accompanied by 
some reflex action, but no voluntary motor function 
was observed. From this time, elimination could al- 
most always be accomplished by pressure to the 
abdomen and by rectal stimulation. 

Physical therapy was reduced to 3 times a week, 
but passive exercises to the hindlegs were intensified 
to prevent muscle stiffness, atrophy, and joint con- 
tractures. Vitamin By was continued on a daily 
schedule; cortisone injections were replaced by 
ACTH given intramuscularly twice a week. 

On day 24, the deep reflexes had become strong 
and the dog was able to stand with some assistance, 
but voluntary motor function was still absent. On 
the whole, the physical therapy program was con- 
tinued unchanged, but infrared irradiation was 
shortened to 5 minutes and electrical stimulation 
replaced by manual stimulation of the reflexes. Dur- 
ing each treatment session, the dog was placed in a 

*In ultrasonic therapy, dose consists of intensity and 


duration. The intensity is measured either in total wattage 
output or in watts per sq. cm. of the soundhead crystal. 


The unit used in this case was provided by Dallons Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Los Angeles, and has a crystal surface of 
10.0 sq. cm. The duration is always expressed in minutes. 
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specially designed carriage for about 10 minutes 
and taken for a short walk. By day 32, occasional 
uncoordinated movements of the hindlegs were ob- 
served, particularly when the dog was placed on his 
back or in the carriage, but it could not be deter- 
mined whether these were due to reflex action alone 
or to trace voluntary motion. 

The dog was returned to his owner with instruc- 
tions to continute heat treatments, massage, and 
passive exercises. The owner brought the dog to the 
hospital twice weekly for routine medical checkups, 
vitamin By injections, and physical therapy; ACTH 
was injected once a week. Elimination was normal 
although involuntary, and the dog was able to stand 
without support if placed in the proper position. 
Except for a relapse lasting 4 days, normal function 
gradually returned. On day 40, all medical treatments 
other than a weekly vitamin B. injection were dis- 
continued. Physical therapy, once a week, was re- 
duced to ultrasound and muscle re-education consist- 
ing of passive, reflex, and active exercises and 
assistance in walking. 

Two weeks later, office treatments were stopped 
and the daily home exercise program was intensified. 
The dog was now able to walk most of the time al- 
though the movements of the hindlegs were not fully 
coordinated with those of the forelegs. Since residual 
weakness of the toe extensors remained, both tar- 
sometatarsal joints were bandaged and taped to pre- 
vent stretching of the extensor tendons and to pre- 
vent skin irritation. Electrical stimulation was ap- 
plied to the toe extensors each time the dog was 
brought in for the regular bi-weekly examinations. 
From then on, recovery was uncomplicated; 3 months 
after onset of clinical signs, the dog was able to walk 
almost normally and had regained full control of 


Grade of 
improvement No. 


Excellent 


of dogs 


Good 
None 


elimination. The dog is returned every 3 months for 
rountine examination and continues in excellent 
physical condition. 


Results of Treatment 


At the end of therapy, the dogs in both 
groups were re-examined and the results 
were graded (Table 1) according to the fol- 
lowing degrees of improvement: (a) excel- 
lent (complete or almost complete recov- 
ery); (6) good to moderate ( less pain, 
greater muscle strength, and improved mo- 
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Conventional treatment 
Percentage 


tor function); (¢) none or worse (this in- 
cludes dogs with minimal improvement and 
those who died or had to be euthanatized). 

The results were much better in dogs in 
group 2 in which physical therapy was 
combined with conventional treatment, than 
those in group 1 in which conventional 
treatment alone was used. In dogs in group 
2, excellent improvement was obtained in 
70.21% of cases against 54.28% in group 1. 
When both categories of improvement are 
considered together, the rate for dogs in 
group 2 is 89.36%, as compared with 
77.14% for group 1. The addition of phys- 
ical therapy increased the chances of im- 
provement from about 3 out of 4 to almost 
9 out of 10. 

Most significant is the difference in dogs 
with paralysis. In dogs in group 2, excel- 
lent results were obtained in 69.23%, in 
contrast to only 50.0% in group 1. When 
over-all improvement is considered, com- 
bining the categories of excellent and good, 
all but 3 dogs in group 2, or 88.46% im- 
proved significantly whereas, with conven- 
tional treatment, the rate was 72.22%. 

In dogs with paresis in group 2, there 
was excellent improvement in 71.48%; in 
group 1, excellent improvement in 58.82%. 
When the 2 categories of improvement are 
taken together, 90.48% responded favorably 
to conventional treatment with physical 


TABLE 2—Results in Paralytic and Paretic Dogs Treated in 31 Other Hospitals 


Conventional treatment 
plus physical therapy 


Jo. of dogs Percentage 


57.45 ) 7 
80.85 
23.40) 


19.15 


100.00 


therapy, whereas 82.35% responded to con- 
ventional treatment alone. 

Since this pilot study comprised only a 
limited number of dogs, the results were 
correlated with those from other hospitals 
which replied to the questionnaire (Table 
2). To 375 dogs treated elsewhere, con- 
ventional treatment was given equivalent 
to that given to dogs in group 1 of the pilot 
study. The rate of improvement was almost 
the same in the other hospitals (75.73%) as 
in the pilot study (77.14% in group 1). The 
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6 hospitals which used some physical ther- 
apy modalities in addition to conventional 
treatment reported 80.85% rate of improve- 
ment. With an integrated program of phys- 
ical therapy as applied to group 2 in this 
study, the rate of improvement was still 
higher, amounting to 89.36%. 

Other findings also suggest that the com- 
bination of physical therapy with conven- 
tional treatment is superior to conservative 
management alone. For example, the rate 
of recovery was more rapid in group 2 than 
in group 1. The mode rather than the mean 
of the rate of recovery was used because 
exceptional cases in all groups would other- 
wise distort the results (Table 3). 


TABLE 3—Rate of Recovery of Dogs with Paralysis 
and Paresis (Mode) 


Condition Group 1 Group 2 
Paralysis 21 days 16 days 
Paresis 13 days 9 days 


Because relapses are frequent, the health 
histories of dogs were studied for one year 
after termination of treatment. The per- 
centage of those requiring renewed inten- 
sive treatment was much lower in group 2 
than in group 1. In fact, there was not a 
single relapse among the dogs with paresis 
that had been treated with physical therapy 
modalities (Table 4). 


TABLE 4-—Incidence of Relapse in Dogs Treated for 
Paralysis and Paresis 


Group 1 Group 2 
Con- Total Relapses Toral Relapses 
dition No. (No.) (%) No. (No.) (%) 
Paralysis 13 4 30.77 23 1 4.35 
Paresis 14 2 14.29 19 0 0.00 


Pain was much less of a problem in 
group 2, and considerably smaller quanti- 
ties of sedatives and analgesics were re- 
quired. Since this study was not primarily 
concerned with drug therapy, the records 
are not sufficiently complete to furnish spe- 
cific figures. 


Conclusion 
The evaluation of any treatment for 


intervertebral disk lesions is complicated 
by the frequency of spontaneous recovery. 
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However, in this case, dogs were assigned 
at random to 2 groups. As a result, the rate 
of spontaneous recovery could be consid- 
ered equal in both groups. Although the 
number of dogs treated in this pilot study 
was relatively small, certain conclusions can 


be drawn from the observations in this 
sample. 
When physical therapy was combined 


with conventional conservative treatment, 
better results were obtained: A _ larger 
number of dogs with paralysis or paresis 
improved; recovery occurred much faster; 
there was less pain and less need for seda- 
tion; and incidence of recurrence was con- 
siderably lower. 

Physical therapy is not meant to replace 
other treatment methods, including sur- 
gery, but is of greatest benefit when used 
as an adjunct to conservative methods. In 
this way, the dog is kept in optimal physi- 
cal condition, and the return of normal 
function is facilitated whether recovery oc- 
curs spontaneously or is brought about by 
medical treatment. 

Further investigations are needed to 
verify the findings and conclusions of this 
pilot study. It would also be helpful to eval- 
uate the benefits of physical therapy for 
2ach of the various types of intervertebral 
disk lesions and to determine the optimal 
dosages and combinations of different mo- 
dalities. 


Summary 


Eighty-two dogs were treated by identi- 
cal conservative methods, but 47 of them 
were given, in addition, various types of 
physical modalities (thermotherapy, mas- 
sage, exercises and stretching, electrical 
stimulation, and ultrasonic therapy). 

In dogs given physical therapy combined 
with conventional treatment, excellent im- 
provement occurred more frequently, par- 
ticularly in dogs with paralysis. The rate 
of recovery was faster, the incidence of re- 
lapse was decisively lower, and there was 
less pain and consequently less need for 
sedatives and analgesics. 

This pilot study suggests that physical 
therapy as an adjunct to conservative meth- 
ods facilitates return of normal function to 
paralytic and paretic dogs. 
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Comparative Medical Studies of Chronic Degenerative Diseases 
as a Veterinary Public Health Activity 


Comparative medicine can be defined as 
the study by comparison and contrast of 
biological phenomena in health and disease 
in various animal species, including man. 
Such studies are not new, forming a part 
of ancient as well as modern medicine with 
respect to anatomy, physiology, pharma- 
cology, etc., as well as to communicable 
and other diseases. Their incorporation as 
part of veterinary public health activities, 
however, is a recent development in that 
they comprise a coordinated and directed 
application of comparative medical studies 
to major disease entities of man. 

The rationale for comparative medical 
studies in a veterinary public health con- 
text may be summarized as follows: 

1) Spontaneous disease processes such as 
cancer and cardiovascular diseases are bio- 
logical phenomena common to many species 
of animals, and it may be safely assumed 
that these conditions are broadly compara- 
ble to those observed in man. 

2) Studies of these diseases in domestic 
animals lend themselves uniquely to epi- 
demiologic types of investigation. Thus en- 
vironmental factors common to man may 
be segregated and studied from the stand- 
point of their possible influence on etiology. 

3) A wealth of material is readily ob- 
tainable in abattoirs, veterinary clinics, 
and from the carefully kept records of ani- 
mal groups (herds or flocks) of similar or 
contrasting genetic, age, and nutritional 
backgrounds. The latter factors, amenable 
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to study, may be operative in a particular 
disease process. 

4) The life span of certain animals 
physiologically resembling man, i7.e., dog, 
telescopes that found in man, reducing the 
period of time needed for study of age- 
associated components. 

5) Species of animals differ in anatomic 
and physiologic details, which may result 
in individual expressions of similar disease 
processes related to structural or functional 
variables distinguishing certain species. 
The existence of these variables, when com- 
bined with a detailed understanding of 
them, may well shed light on the specific 
factors involved in certain disease condi- 
tions. 

6) Finally (and obviously), animals can 
be used for experiments, more easily than 
man for the investigation of any leads of 
particular interest. 


As mentioned previously, the 2 major 
problems confronting human medicine with 
respect to chronic diseases are cardiovascu- 
lar disease and cancer, and WHO has been 
examining these fields from the point of 
view as to how research in animals might 
be intensified on an international scale for 
possible light such research may shed on 
analogous human problems.—Martin M. 
Kaplan, V.M.D., chief, Veterinary Public 
Health, WHO, Geneva, at the WHO/FAO/- 
CCTA Seminar on Veterinary Public 
Health, Nairobi, Kenya, Nov. 24-Dec. 8, 
1960. 
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Histopathologic and Serologic Study of 


Subclinical Leptospirosis Among Cattle 


RENAL LESIONS, characteristic of leptospi- 
rosis, were seen at necropsy of cattle used 
for experimental purposes at the Plum Is- 
land Animal Disease Laboratory (PIADL). 
Histopathologic examination was made of 
kidneys from 24 randomly selected cattle 
of which 16 had gross renal lesions, Focal 
nephritis consistent with leptospirosis was 
found in 20 of these animals.*:4:5:7-8:1011,15 
Structures morphologically characteristic 
of leptospires were found in the renal tu- 
bules of 7. These cattle (steers and heifers) 
were raised in Virginia in a herd that was 
well supervised with regard to manage- 
ment, breeding practices, and addition of 
disease-free breeding stock. They were 12 
to 15 months old when they arrived at Plum 
Island. Clinical signs of leptospirosis have 
not been observed on the farm since 1955, 
when the herd first was brought under su- 
pervision, nor was there any prior history 
of clinical leptospirosis. 

This high incidence of renal leptospiral 
lesions was viewed with concern since their 
presence might interfere with the histo- 
logic detection and evaluations of lesions 
associated with the exotic diseases under 
investigation. For that reason, a study was 
undertaken which was to consist of a rou- 
tine histopathologic examination of all cat- 
tle received at PIADL during the period of 
a year. Arrangements also were made to 
collect a serum sample from each animal 
just before it was shipped from the farm. 


Dr. Seibold is from Plum Island Animal Disease Lab- 
oratory, Animal Disease and Parasite Research Division, 
ARS, USDA, Greenport, Long Island, N.Y. Mr. Keech is 
from the Bacteriological Investigations, National Animal 
Disease Laboratory, Animal Disease and Parasite Research 
Division, ARS, USDA, Beltsville Md. Dr. Bokelman’s 
present address is New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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The purpose of this article is to report the 
observations made in the study. 


Materials and Methods 


A total of 338 cattle received from May, 
1957, through June, 1958, was examined. 
A specimen from both kidneys of each ani- 
mal was taken at necropsy and fixed in 
15% aqueous formalin solution. From 
each specimen, one large tissue block, ap- 
proximately 34 by 34 by 4% inch, was proc- 
essed by the method of Levaditi® for spiro- 
chetes, embedded in paraffin, and sectioned 
at 7 yw. A duplicate tissue block from each 
specimen was embedded in paraffin, sec- 
tioned, and stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin. In cases where the Levaditi-stained 
sections were found to contain leptospires, 
additional sections were made from the du- 
plicate tissue block and were stained by the 
Warthin technique.® 

The Levaditi-stained sections were scanned 
microscopically with a 4-mm., 43 x ob- 
jective and 10 x wide-field oculars. When- 
ever structures suggestive of leptospires 
were seen, the examination was then con- 
tinued with a 1.8-mm., 97 x oil immersion 
objective. The sections stained with hema- 
toxylin and eosin were scanned with a 16- 
mm., 10 x objective to locate lesions, which 
were studied and identified with the 4-mm., 
43 x objective. The sections stained by the 
Warthin technique were examined at all 3 
magnifications since these preparations 
were satisfactory for demonstration of 
both lesions and leptospires. 

The serum samples were collected* just 
before the cattle were shipped from the 


*Supplied by Dr. A. L. Linn, Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Division, ARS, USDA. 
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farm. They were sent to the National Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory at Beltsville where 
the agglutination-lysis .tests were made. 
Three- to 7-day-old cultures of Leptospira 
pomona (Johnson) grown in Stuart’s me- 
dium* containing 7% rabbit serum were 
used as antigen. Equal volumes (0.2 ml.) 
of culture adjusted to 35 nephelos density 
and diluted serum were mixed in Kahn 
tubes to make final serum dilutions of 1:20, 
1:200, 1:2,000, 1:20,000, and 1:200,000. 
Serum antigen mixtures were incubated at 
room temperature (25 to 29 C.) for one 
hour and then read under a darkfield micro- 
scope. Readings were made on the basis of 
degree of clearing. A minimum of 25% 
clearing was regarded as positive. The 
time between shipment of the cattle and 
necropsy was 20 to 190 days. 


Results 


Description of Lesions.—The lesions 
were focal and were located mainly in the 
cortex but sometimes at the corticomedul- 
lary junction. In general, they corre- 
sponded with deserip- 
tions of renal lesions of leptospirosis in 
cattle. However, the material examined 
contained different focal lesions in prac- 
tically every stage of development, thus 
providing an insight into their develop- 
ment and eventual regression. 

The earliest or most acute stage ob- 
served consisted of degeneration and ne- 
crosis of the epithelium of one or more 
adjacent tubules in the cortex. Sloughing 
of the necrotic cells into the lumens of the 
affected tubules appeared to occur simul- 
taneously with the degeneration and ne- 
crosis (Fig. 1). Tubules thus affected con- 
tained numerous structures morphological- 
ly characteristic of leptospires, thereby es- 
tablishing the organisms as the cause of 
the pathologic alterations (Fig. 2). It is 
presumed that the focal lesions involving 
2 or 3 adjacent tubules in reality repre- 
sented an area of infection in a single 
convoluted tubule that was twisted upon 
itself so that, in section, it appeared as 2 
or more adjacent tubules. Interstitial cel- 
lular infiltration was not seen at this stage. 

The next, or subacute, stage in develop- 
ment of the lesions was characterized by 
regeneration and proliferation of the tubu- 
lar epithelium. The mild type of infection 
seen in these cattle did not, in most in- 
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Fig. 1—Acute focal lesion in bovine renal cortex. 
Necrosis and sloughing of epithelial cells is pres- 
ent in 3 adjacent tubules. H & E stain; x 410. 


stances, completely destroy the affected 
segment of the tubule during the early 
stages of the lesion. The regenerated 
epithelial cells had large vesicular nuclei 
and slightly basophilic cytoplasm. Their 
histologic appearance gave the impression 


Fig. 2—Leptospires in acute focal lesion in renal 
cortex. Tubule with necrosis and sloughing of 
epithelial cells contains a clump of leptospires in 
the lumen. Warthin stain for spirochetes; x 1,090. 
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that they were undifferentiated lining cells 
rather than biologically active cells. More 
cells were produced than were needed to 
reline the damaged tubules so that the re- 


generation, in fact, also became prolifera- 


Fig. 4—Severe, subacute focal lesion in renal cor- 

tex. Destruction of tubules has occurred, and a 

large giant cell has developed. There is moderate 

interstitial infiltration with lymphoid cells. H & E 
stain; x 410. 
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Fig. 3—Subacute focal 
lesion in renal cortex. 
Necrotic, desquamated 
epithelial cells are pres- 
ent in tubules to the left. 
Regeneration and pro- 
liferation of epithelium 
are visible in tubules at 
the center and to the 
right. The interstitial tis- 
sue is infiltrated with 
lymphoid cells. H & E 
stain; x 410. 


tion. Slight-to-moderate infiltration of 
lymphocytes occurred between and among 
the affected tubules (Fig. 3). Occasional 
tubules contained masses of desquamated 
necrotic epithelial cells and leukocytes 
within the lumens. The marked tubular 
destruction in cattle from a herd in which 
abortion resulted from natural infection 
with L. pomona* was seen in only 2 cases. 
In those instances, a few of the lesions 
were characterized by anatomic oblitera- 
tion of the tubules and development of 
giant cells in the area (Fig. 4). 

As subacute lesions progressed to the 
chronic stage, tubular atrophy and_ in- 
crease of lymphocytes in the interstitial 
tissue developed. The affected tubules, with 
their undifferentiated lining cells, became 
shrunken to a variable degree, the basement 
membranes were thickened, and_ there 
was partial-to-complete obliteration of the 
lumens (Fig. 5). Glomeruli in association 
with chronic lesions were atrophic and had 
a thickened capsular basement membrane. 
Usually, there was an appreciable increase 
in the number of lymphocytes between the 
tubules as compared with lesions in the 
subacute stage. However, when chronic le- 
sions finally regressed, the entire pathologic 
focus became less prominent. The number 
of lymphocytes diminished and the shrunk- 
en, atrophic tubules became so small that 
careful examination was needed to distin- 
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guish them from capillaries within a small 
lymphoid focus. 

As would be expected, a sharp distinction 
could not be drawn between what might be 
called acute and early subacute lesions nor 
between late subacute and chronic lesions. 
Arbitrary classification of the lesions 
among 276 cattle that had histologic evi- 
dence of leptospirosis in the kidneys is 
given (Table 1). There were 2 animals 
with acute lesions, 20 with subacute lesions, 


TABLE 1—Results of Histopathologic Examination 
of Kidneys from 338 Cattle* 
Presence of leptospires 
Only in 
undamaged 
tubules at 
corti- 
comedul- 
Classification lary 
of junction 
lesions In lesions (carrier 
in kidneys (active cases) cases) 


None 


found 


Toral 


Acute 0 
Subacute 3 
Chronic 38 
No lesions (in 

sections examined) 16** 


Toral 57 277 
*46 cattle had no lesions or leptospires; 292 cattle had 
evidence of infection. **Histopathologic study made of 


only one kidney section; presumably, lesions may have 
been present elsewhere in kidneys. 


Fig. 5—Chronic focal le- 
sion in renal cortex. Af- 
fected tubules have Le- 
come atrophic, ths 
lumens are obliterated, 
and the basement mem- 
branes markedly thick- 
ened. There is thickening 
of the capsule of Bow- 
man seen at the right. 
There also is well- 
marked infiltration of the 
interstitial tissue with 
lymphoid cells, H & E 
stain; x 430. 
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and 254 with chronic lesions. The last cate- 
gory included many chronic lesions suffi- 
ciently advanced to be designated residual. 

Association of Leptospires with Lesions. 
—Observations on the location of lepto- 
spires in relation to the lesions furnished 
an insight to development of the renal car- 
rier state in animals with subclinical lepto- 
spirosis. In the 2 animals with acute le- 
sions, there were numerous leptospires in 
the damaged tubules (Fig. 2), but an ap- 
parent overflow of organisms was also 
observed in many undamaged _ tubules 
throughout the kidneys. The same was true 
in 2 of the cattle with early subacute le- 
sions (Fig. 6). These animals were classi- 
fied as having cases of active infection 
(shedders). 

In no instance were leptospires found in 
direct association with advanced subacute 
or chronic lesions, although 41 cattle (car- 
riers) with such lesions also had lepto- 
spires elsewhere in the kidneys. Two things 
became apparent from these observations, 
namely, that the acute lesions were caused 
by leptospires in the lumens of the affected 
tubules and that the organisms were de- 
stroyed or migrated from the lesions when 
an appreciable amount of interstitial lym- 
phocytic infiltration had taken place. A 
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Fig. 6—Leptospires in early subacute focal lesion 

in renal cortex. Two adjacent tubules with prolif- 

eration of the lining epithelium contain lepto- 

spires in the lumen. Warthin stain for spirochetes; 
x 1,090. 


possible reason for this will be presented in 
the discussion. 

Leptospires seen in the carrier animals 
invariably were located within the lumens 
of certain small, undamaged tubules in the 
region of the corticomedullary junction 
(Fig. 7). These tubules had a narrow lumen 
and were lined with low cuboidal cells. De- 
tailed microscopic study of these tubules 
was not possible because they could be lo- 
cated individually only in sections stained 
with silver for demonstration of the organ- 
isms. However, it appeared that the lining 
epithelium was not appreciably damaged by 


No. 


Test date status Antigen 
May, 1957- Examined L. pomona 338 49 
June, 1958 histopatho- 
logically 
Nov., 1958* Not examined L. pomona 32 
histopatho- 
32 


logically L. sejroe 
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No. 
tested negative positive 


*Afrter the histopathologic study of the 338 cattle was made, these cattle were tested to determine the possible pres- 
ence of reactors to leptospiral serotypes other than L. pomona. 


the presence of the organisms. This indi- 
cated that a balance between the organisms 
and the tissues had developed. Often the 
leptospires in these undamaged tubules 
were numerous. Among the 338 cattle in- 
cluded in the study, there were 57 that had 
leptospires within undamaged tubules at 
the corticomedullarly junction. Late sub- 
acute or chronic lesions were not seen in 16 
of these animals, but this was not consid- 
ered significant because of the small area 
(1 microscopic section) of each kidney ex- 
amined for lesions. A tabulation of the re- 
sults of the histopathologic study is given 
(Table 1). 

Serologic Results—Results of the ag- 
glutination-lysis test made with L. pomona 
antigen on the serums of these cattle are 
given (Table 2). Also included in Table 2 
are results of L. pomona and Leptospira 
sejroe tests on one group of animals shipped 
approximately 5 months after the last 
group that was used in the histopathologic 
study. These test results are presented 
simply to show that dual infection existed 
in the herd. It is not known whether addi- 
tional serotypes may also have been in- 
volved. 

Preliminary comparison of the _histo- 
pathologic results with the serologic results 
obtained using only the L. pomona antigen 
failed to indicate any significant correla- 
tion. However, when the data were ar- 
ranged, as in Table 3, it became evident 
that approximately the same distribution 
of microscopic evidence of leptospirosis was 
found in the serologically negative animals 
as in those serologically positive. The possi- 
ble role of a dual infection in developing 
this situation is considered in the discus- 
sion. 


Discussion 


The lack of correlation between the his- 
topathologic and serologic results might be 


No. 


“19 


14 17 27 
31 1 7 5 17 1 
31 3 14 10 4 0 
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TABLE 2—Results of Agglutination-Lysis Tests for Leptospirosis on Cattle Serums Be 
: Experimental Highest serum dilution of various reactions Pig 
1:20 1:200  1:2,000 1:20,000 1:200,000 
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TABLE 3—Comparative Distribution of Microscopi- 
cally Positive Cases Among Cattle Serologically 
Positive or Negative to Leptospira pomona Antigen 


Microscopic 
observations 
on kidneys 


Serologically Serologically 
negative for positive for 
L. pomona L. pomona 


21 (6%) 


Leptospires + 24 (7%) 


Lesions + 


Leptospires + 10 (3%) 6 (2%) 


Lesions 


Leptospires 124 (36%) 107 (32%) 


Lesions + 


Leptospires 33 (10%) 13 (4%) 


Lesions 


attributed in part to the substantial num- 
ber (57 or 16%) of the cattle found to be 
renal carriers of the organism. Since the 
animals were kept in close quarters at 
PIADL, it is possible that some became 
infected between the time serum samples 
were taken and necropsy (20 to 190 days). 
Use of paired serum samples in the 
agglutination-lysis test done at Beltsville 
was prohibited by quarantine regulations 
enforced because of the work with exotic 
diseases at PIADL. 

Another and more important factor in 
the lack of serologic-histopathologic corre- 
lation was discovered when the microscopic 
observations in the serologically positive 
animals were compared with those in the 
serologically negative animals. There was 
an almost identical distribution of micro- 
scopically positive cases of all categories in 
both groups (Table 3). This indicates that 
infection may have been caused by more 
than one leptospiral serotype. The positive 
reactions to L. sejroe antigen, obtained in a 
small group of cattle (Table 2) not included 
in the histologic study, gives some factual 
evidence of at least duai infection in the 
herd. Using a battery of 7 antigens in test- 
ing Maryland cattle doubled the number of 
reactors obtained with L. pomona antigen 
alone.2 A parallel situation, 7.e., that over 
twice the number of positive cases were 
detected by histopathologic examination 
than by serologic testing with L. pomona 
antigen, has been observed (Table 3). 

There is an apparent migration of lepto- 
spires from the acute renal lesions to cer- 
tain undamaged tubules at the cortico- 
medullary junction in animals that become 
renal carriers of the organism. The cortical 
lesions, indicative of leptospiral infection, 
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result from the presence of leptospires in 
the cortical tubules and from the damage 
these organisms inflict upon the epithelial 
lining. This is attested by the demonstra- 
tion of large numbers of leptospires within 
the lesions in the 2 cattle with acute infec- 
tion and in 2 cattle in the early subacute 
stage. 

It appears, however, that the leptospires 
are destroyed or disappear from the lesions 
at an early stage of lesion development. 
This may be due to release of antibodies 
from lymphocytes"? that infiltrate between 
the infected tubules at the beginning of the 
subacute stage. At that point, either the 
affected kidney becomes sterile or some 
leptospires survive in an_ environment 
where a balance can be struck between re- 
sistance of the epithelial cells and the 
pathogenic potential of the organism. Such 
an environment apparently may exist in 
portions of certain tubules at the cortico- 
medullary junction. Whether or not an in- 
fected animal becomes a carrier, the lesions 
themselves progress through the late sub- 
acute and chronic stage and remain evident 
as residual lesions for some time thereafter. 

There was a high incidence of infection 
in the herd. Only 10% of cattle in the 
survey were completely negative for lepto- 
spirosis both histologically and _ serologi- 
cally. This is not surprising when one con- 


Fig. 7—Leptospires in undamaged renal tubules 
at corticomedullary junction (carrier case). War- 
thin stain for spirochetes; x 1,090. 
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siders that water can become polluted with 
the organisms and that the organisms can 
enter the body through undamaged skin or 
mucous membrane.’ Subsequent inquiry 
about conditions on the farm disclosed that 
cattle and swine were pastured together 
and that sows had been observed wallowing 
in cattle ponds on the range. More remarka- 
ble is the fact that clinical evidence of the 
disease had not been reported during the 
course of the study, despite the high inci- 
dence of infection in the herd. 

These observations bring into focus 
problems in the laboratory study of lepto- 
spirosis that remain to be solved. Testing 
of paired serum samples, taken as close to 
necropsy as possible, would aid in estab- 
lishing a valid serologic-histologic correla- 
tion, providing that a sufficient number of 
antigens were used to cover the possibility 
of infection with different serotypes. Even 
so, there would be gaps in our understand- 
ing of what goes on in these bovine kidneys 
with microscopic indications of infection. 
One would still have to assume that clumps 
of leptospires present in undamaged tubules 
at the corticomedullary junction are a 
pathogenic serotype and are the same or- 
ganism that was responsible for subacute 
or chronic lesions observed in the cortex. 
The possibility that serotype identification 
of the organisms in tissue could be made 
by fluorescent-antibody technique is an 
intriguing suggestion for future work in 
this field. 


Summary 


A histopathologic study of subclinical 
leptospirosis was made in all cattle (338) 
received at the Plum Island Animal Disease 
Laboratory during one year. Microscopic 
evidence of active or previous infection 
was found in the kidneys of 292 (86%) of 
the animals. Focal lesions in the acute, sub- 
acute, and chronic stages were observed. 
Lesions in the acute stage consisted of 
necrosis of tubular epithelium in the renal 
cortex; those of the subacute stage were 
characterized by proliferation of undiffer- 
entiated epithelial lining cells and by pro- 
gressive interstitial lymphocytic infiltra- 
tion. Chronic lesions were characterized by 
atrophy of the affected tubules, with thick- 
ening of the basement membranes. Even- 
tual regression of the chronic lesions was 
observed. 

Leptospires were found in direct associa- 
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tion with acute and early subacute lesions. 
Along with development of the lymphocytic 
infiltration, the leptospires disappeared and 
never were found in the advanced subacute 
or chronic lesions. In cattle classified as 
renal carriers, organisms persisted in cer- 
tain small tubules at the corticomedullary 
junction only, where they produced no visi- 
ble histopathologic effect. Four cattle were 
actively infected with leptospires in the le- 
sions, and 57 carrier cattle had leptospires 
in undamaged tubules at the corticomedul- 
lary junction. 

Agglutination-lysis tests for Leptospira 
pomona antibodies were made on single 
serum samples collected from these cattle 
ranging from 20 to 190 days before tissues 
were taken for histopathology. There was 
lack of correlation between serologic and 
histopathologic results. The data suggest 
(1) possible infection after serologic stud- 
ies were done and (2) infection with other 
serotypes. 
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Effects of Organic Phosphoramidate (Ruelene) in 


Control of Nasal Botfly in Sheep 


THE NASAL botfly (Oestrus ovis), which is 
parasitic to sheep, is found throughout the 
world where sheep are raised. In the 
Columbia Basin, the nasal botfly has become 
a serious problem to the newly established 
and growing sheep industry and threatens 
to become a major obstacle to successful 
sheep raising. 


Life History of Oestrus ovis 


Live larvae are deposited, a few at a time, in the 
vicinity of the nostrils of sheep. These move quickly 
into the nasal passages, move about on the mucous 
membrane, and feed on the mucus secreted by the 
tissues. Some of the larvae molt and become 2nd- 
stage grubs in about 2 weeks. The 2nd instar larvae 
are about 3/16 inch in length, and are whiter and 
thicker than those of the Ist instar. These larvae 
crawl farther back in the nasal cavity and into more 
remote head cavities such as the frontal sinuses. 
After molting again, they pass into the 3rd _ instar. 
Third-instar larvae are yellowish and become darker 
as they develop. The larvae cause severe irritation 
and secretion of large amounts of mucus. 

The mature grubs are approximately 1 inch long, 
4 inch thick, and have several dark stripes on the 
back. Many rows of spines are found across the under 
surface, and the grub has 2 sharp mouth hooks which 
are used to attach to the mucous membrane. When 
fully grown, the grub works its way out of the nares, 
drops to the ground and burrows into the soil, pup- 
ates, and develops into an adult fly in 4 to 6 weeks. 

The adult female is 10 to 12 mm. long and is a 
yellowish brown with transparent wings. The adult 
fly is most active during the warmest part of the 
day. The entire life cycle may be completed in about 
2 months. 

The limited size of the frontal sinuses allows only 
2 to 8 grubs to occupy these cavities at a time. Each 
nasal passage may harbor about 25 of the smaller 
Ist- and 2nd-instar grubs. The flies overwinter as Ist- 
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instar larvae which become dormant during cold 
weather and resume their metamorphosis in the 
spring. 


Clinical Signs 


Sheep under attack by botflies become 
anxious, agitated, and restless. They stop 
grazing and stand huddled together with 
their noses to the ground or buried in each 
other’s wool. When walking, the sheep 
maintain this “nose down” position. Stamp- 
ing and violent shaking of the head are 
commonly observed. 

Sheep in the advanced stages of para- 
sitism are debilitated and often develop 
severe respiratory distress. Necropsies re- 
veal mucopurulent or suppurative discharge 
from the nares, sinusitis, and pneumonic 
lesions. 

Two forms of organic phosphoramidate 
(methyl-4, tert-butyl-2-chloropheny! methy! 
ester phosphoramidic acid)* were used in a 
field study concerning control of the nasal 
botfly of sheep: (1) 26.4% concentrated 
liquid containing 285 mg./cc. of the active 
ingredient and (2) 25.0% wettable powder. 
A total of 1,149 sheep located on 4 different 
farms were utilized for this test. Observa- 
tions were made of the effectiveness of this 
compound against internal parasites. Fecal 
egg counts were made before and 5 days 
after administration of the drug. 


Procedure 


Flock 1.—-Using both organic phospho- 
ramidate preparations, 368 sheep were 
drenched on the morning of July 8 at the 
height of the botfly season. The concen- 
trated drench was administered to 200 


*Ruelene, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
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lambs by automatic dose syringe. The dose 
rate for the concentrate was 14 0z./40 lb. 
of body weight (125 mg./kg.). Organic 
phosphoramidate powder (2.5 Ib.) was 
mixed with water (1 gal.) and adminis- 
tered orally at the rate of 1 0z./40 lb. of 
live weight (125 mg./kg.). The solution 
was given to the ewes and the wettable 
powder to the lambs. Prior to treatment of 
the sheep in this flock, the number of eggs 
per gram of feces was determined by rou- 
tine flotation and McMaster’s** method. 
The owner was asked to report his observa- 
tions of the flock after medication. 

Six aged ewes and 2 lambs were used to 
test the toxicity of the concentrated solu- 
tion. The ewes averaged 125 lb. each. The 
calculated dose of the concentrated solution 
for these ewes would be 1 cc./5 lb. of body 
weight to make a dose of 125 mg./kg. of 
body weight. Normally, these ewes would 
then be given 20 to 30 cc. of the concen- 
trated solution per 125 lb. of body weight. 
Eight untreated sheep served as controls. 
These sheep were held approximately 14 
mile from the main flock which was on pas- 
ture. All sheep drenched with the concen- 
trated solution were identified with ear 
tags (Table 1). 


TABLE 1—Reactions in Sheep Given Organic Phos- 
phoramidate 
Ear tag Amount given 
No. (cc.) 


11852 80 
11853 50 
11854 25 


Results 

No untoward effects. 

No untoward effects. 

On necropsy 5 days later, no 
live larvae. 

On necropsy 3 days later, no 
live larvae. 

No untoward effects. 

Died in 4 hr.; no live larvae. 

Slight incoordination ; 
uncomplicated recovery. 

Slight incoordination ; 
uncomplicated recovery. 


11855 


11856 
11857 
11858 
(lamb) 
11859 
(lamb) 


Ewe 11857, which was given 100 ce. of 


the concentrated solution at 11:00 a.m., 
was reported dead at 3:30 p.m. the same 
day. A necropsy was performed at 4:30 
p.m. The pleural cavity contained no evi- 
dence of the drug. Hyperemia of the 
trachea and secondary pneumonia were 
present. The liver was hard and friable but 
no significance was placed on this due to 
the age and debility of the ewe. At necrop- 


**Fecal egg counts were performed by the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Washington State University, Pullman. 
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sy, the nasal and frontal sinuses of ewe 
11857 had congested turbinates and 3, 3rd- 
stage larvae. Three Ist-stage larvae were 
recovered from the nasal region; all were 
dead. 

The 2 lambs which became incoordinated 
wer@ each given 24 cc. of the concentrated 
solution. These were small lambs weighing 
about 25 lb. each, and they should have 
been given a smaller dose due to their size. 

On July 10, 2 ewes were euthanatized. In 
ewe 11855, 3 dead 3rd-stage larvae were 
recovered from the left frontal sinus. Two 
live larvae were recovered from a control 
ewe examined at necropsy at the same time. 

Three days following treatment (July 
10), the owner reported that all sheep 
grazed during the day instead of standing 
bunched as had been observed previous to 
treatment. Another flock which was not 
treated and was located on a neighboring 
farm approximately one mile away was re- 
ported by the owner to be restless and 
bunched in order to avoid botfly strike. 

Both flocks were examined on July 11. In 
the treated flock, few sheep were bothered 
by flies. The purulent and suppurative nasal 
discharges had, for the most part, disap- 
peared. The sheep appeared brighter and 
had more bloom. 

A necropsy was performed on ewe 11854 
and on a control ewe. No live larvae were 
found in the treated ewe. However, 3 live 
2nd-stage larvae were found in the nasal 
sinuses of the control ewe. On July 20, the 
flock was examined again. The general con- 
dition was good and there was little or no 
nasal discharge. The sheep were eating well 
and appeared to be gaining weight. 

Flock 2.—This flock was located approxi- 
mately one mile away from flock 1. Flock 2 
contained 367 sheep and was treated on 
July 13 beginning at 5:00 a.m. Only the 
25% wettable powder was used. Ewes, year- 
lings, and rams, 210 in number, were 
treated first. The lambs were drenched im- 
mediately after shearing. The flock was 
carefully examined by the owner and us at 
various intervals, Discharges from the ex- 
ternal nares ceased 3 to 5 days after treat- 
ment. The sheep appeared in better condi- 
tion and were grazing. 

On August 2, the owner reported that 
the sheep were not noticeably bothered by 
the fly and the treatment had given “excel- 
lent results.” Last year at this time, the 
owner had a considerable nasal botfly prob- 
lem. 
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Flock 3.—A total of 100 ewes and year- 
lings (band 1) was treated on July 14. 
Many sheep had discharges. The sheep 
were bunched with heads held down to 
avoid the flies. Both wettable powder and 
concentrated solution were used on this 
flock. 

On July 20, the sheep were examined. 
The nasal discharge had for the most part 
disappeared; the sheep were eating well. 
They were spending more time grazing in 
the middle of the day than previous to 
.reatment, and there was less bunching and 
huddling. Little fly activity was observed. 

On this day, another flock (band 2), ap- 
proximately 4 miles away, was examined in 
order to compare activity. This flock was 
not used for purposes of evaluating this 
drug. Fly strike here was apparent and 
many sheep with nasal discharges were ob- 
served. The owner reported heavy fly strike 
in this flock of about 200 sheep grazing on 
80 acres of irrigated pasture. On July 23, 
the owner of flock 3 reported the treated 
sheep in band 1 were gaining rapidly and 
grazing during the day. 

An additional 300 head in flock 3 (band 
3) were treated with the wettable powder 
mix at the rate of 125 mg./kg. of body 
weight or 1 0z./40 lb. of body weight. This 
was another band on the same farm and 
was pastured about 1 mile from the other 
part of the flock. This flock was in good 
condition but many sheep had mucopurulent 
or suppurative discharges from the nares. 
The sheep were bunched, with noses to the 
ground, and had little desire to yraze. 

Sheep in band 3 were inspected again on 
July 29, 6 days after medication. The ap- 
pearance of the sheep had improved. The 
nares were generally dry and, in the re- 
mainder, only clear mucus was flowing. On 
the same day, another flock (band 4) not 
under test was visited. There was evidence 
of nasal discharge, both mucopurulent and 
suppurative. 

On July 30, a ewe in band 1 of flock 3 
was euthanatized. A thorough exploration 
was made of all sinuses. No larvae were 
found. 

The owner reported little or no fly strike, 
and most of the sheep had only limited 
amounts of nasal discharge which was of a 
mucoid nature. 

Flock 4.—On July 23, 14 registered 
Columbia sheep were drenched with the 
concentrated solution at the rate of 125 
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mg./kg. of body weight. Three yearling 
rams were not treated. The 14 sheep 
treated consisted of 3 ewes over 2 years 
old, 3 yearling ewes, 3 ram lambs, 4 ewe 
lambs, and 1 ram 8 years old. Most sheep 
had nasal discharges and had difficulty 
breathing freely. By the morning of July 
26, none of the treated sheep had evidence 
of nasal discharge. All 14 were eating bet- 
ter, and difficult breathing was absent. Of 
the 3 yearling rams not treated, 2 had nasal 
discharge and continued to breathe with 
difficulty. 


Conclusion 


Two forms of organic phosphoramidate 
(Ruelene) were used in a field study con- 
cerning control of nasal botfly of sheep. A 
26.4% concentrated liquid containing 285 
mg./cc. of active ingredient, and a 25% 
wettable powder were the 2 forms of or- 
ganic phosphoramidate used. Both formula- 
tions of the chemical were effective in the 
treatment of the nasal botfly in sheep in 4 
Columbia Basin flocks. Three days after 
treatment, nasal discharges began disap- 
pearing from the nares, and the sheep 
ceased to bunch. There was clinical re- 
covery, continuous grazing, and lessening 
of fly strike following treatment. No live 
larvae were recovered from the sinuses or 
nasal passages of medicated sheep on which 
necropsies were performed. Field trials in- 
dicate that this drug has low toxicity and 
can be used against nasal bots with relative 
safety in sheep. 

Since the larvae, under normal condi- 
tions, would become adult flies the follow- 
ing spring, the use of this drug on a wide- 
spread scale might serve to break the life 
cycle of the fly and result in its elimination. 
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Serologic Evidence of Leptospira pomona 


Infections in Meat Inspectors 


IN 1944, 2 cases of Leptospira pomona in- 
fection in cattle were reported in the United 
States. Following a succession of reports 
from the various states, it became apparent 
that the disease was present in all geo- 
graphic regions of the country. Ten years 
after the original report, one serologic 
survey indicated that 11.2% of a group of 
cattle had had infection with L. pomona 
and, in another study, a serologic incidence 
in swine of 22.0% was reported.* It has 
been estimated that 2.0 to 4.0% of these 
livestock were actively infected.'? 

Since 1950, when serologic evidence of 
human infection was presented,! evidence 
has accumulated which indicates that there 
is a high correlation between the presence 
of L. pomona antibodies in man and contact 
with cattle and swine. Individual case re- 


ports have described infection in meat- 
packing employees,’:!! and serologic evi- 
dence of L. pomona infection has been 


shown in groups of veterinarians from 
Iowa® and Missouri.® In 1958, studies on 
233 packinghouse workers in Omaha, Neb.,” 
revealed that 6.4% of this occupational 
group had antibodies for L. pomona. The 
importance of this serotype as an infective 
agent for workers in the particular occupa- 
tion of meat packing was emphasized. 

The purpose of this report is to describe 
the results obtained in a serologic study of 
a somewhat different type of packinghouse 
worker, the federal meat inspector. 


Materials and Methods 

Source of Serum Samples.—Serum was collected 
in the course of a brucellosis survey of federal meat 
inspectors during the winter and fall of 1954. A 
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veterinarians 


total of 246 inspectors (33 and 213 
laymen), all on duty in the New York, Baltimore, 
and Chicago areas, were examined. In addition to 
a blood sample, a complete medical history, includ- 
ing questions pertinent to both brucellosis and lep- 
tospirosis, work history, and physical examination 
reports were obtained for each subject. 

Over several years, serum from 336 persons was 
submitted to our laboratory for routine agglutina- 
tion-lysis tests for L. pomona, Leptospira ictero- 
haemorrhagiae, Leptospira autumnalis, and Lepto- 
spira canicola, Vhe majority of these persons were 
patients hospitalized with fever of undertermined 
origin or with jaundice. They undoubtedly repre- 
sented a cross section of a great variety of eccupa- 
tions and served as controls in this report. 

Agglutination-Lysis Test-—The lepotospires were 
cultivated in Schuffner’s modification of Vervoort’s 
medium.” Antigens were prepared from 5- to 8-day- 
old cultures. So that there would be a minimum of 
rabbit serum in the culture medium, the cultures 
were centrifuged in an ultracentrifuge at approxi- 
mately 21,000 g for 10 minutes. The supernatant 
fluid was discarded, and the packed organisms were 
resuspended in a minimal amount of buffered phys- 
iologic saline solution, pH 7.0. If the suspension 
contained particulate material from the culture 
medium or brood nests, it was centrifuged at low 
speed, approximately 425 g, for 3 minutes, and the 
sediment was discarded. An antigen was obtained 
consisting of individual living leptospires suspended 
in buffered saline solution, which was free ot rabbit 
serum, particulate material, and brood nests. The 
antigen was standardized by first diluting the con- 
centrated organisms with buffered saline solution 
until the suspension gave a reading of approximate- 
ly 1 on a MacFarland nephelometer. One drop ot 
the suspension, from a pipette calibrated to deliver 
40 to 45 drops per milliliter, was then added to and 
mixed with 0.2 ml. of saline solution in the well of 
a Boerner micro-test slide. A 5 mm. loopiul of ma- 
terial was taken trom the well, placed on a slide, 
and examined with darkfield illumination. The anti- 
gen was diluted with buffered saline solution until, 
by darkfield examination, approximately 3 to 4 
layers of leptospires were observed in the center of 
the loopful of material and one layer toward the 
edge. ‘Ihe test serum was diluted in Wasserman 


tubes with buffered saline solution to give final 
concentrations of. 1:30, 1:100, 1:300, 1:1,000, and 


1:10,000. The serum dilutions, in 0.2 ml. amounts, 
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were added to the depressions of Boerner micro- 
test slides and, to each, 1 drop of the standardized 
lepstopsiral antigen was delivered from the cali- 
brated pipette. It was determined that the 1 drop 
of antigen had a negligible effect on the final serum 
concentration. The slides were placed on the moist- 
ened surface of a Boerner rotating apparatus and 
covered with a plastic cover to prevent evaporation 
during the incubation period. The apparatus was 
rotated (85 r.p.m.) at room temperature for 114 
to 2 hours, and the agglutination reactions read by 
examining a 5 mm. loopful of material with dark- 
field illumination. The reactions were graded from 
1+ to 4+ with 2+ representing the condition in 
which approximately one half of the leptospires 
were agglutinated or lysed. A 2+ or greater reac- 
tion was recorded as_ positive. Agglutination-lysis 
titers of 1:30 and above were considered to be 
evidence of residual antibody to previous lepto- 
spiral infections. Standard and negative 
serum samples were used as controls to assure that 
the reactivity of the antigen was the same each 
time a series of serum samples was tested. 


positive 


Results 


Of the serum samples from 246 federal 
meat inspectors tested for antibodies to L. 
pomona, 28 (11.3%) gave positive reactions 
to this serotype (Table 1). In contrast, only 
5 (2.0%) were positive to L. icterohaemor- 
rhagiae. Four of the 5 reacting positively 
to L. icterohaemorrhagiae also had titers to 
L. pomona, The 3 (1.2%) which were posi- 
tive to L. autumnalis also reacted to L. 
pomona. None of the serum samples reacted 
to L. canicola antigen. 

In the control group of 336 patients, the 
lowest serum dilution tested was 1:100. The 
serum samples of 330 were negative in all 
dilutions (1:100, 1:1,000, 1:10,000); 1 
(0.3%) had a titer to L. pomona (1:100), 
4 (1.38%) to L. icterohaemorrhagiae (3 at 
1:100 and 1 at 1:1,000), and 1 (0.8%) to L. 
canicola (1:100). None reacted to L. au- 
tumnalis. 


The detection of antibodies to leptospiral 
serotypes, and the titers assigned, are de- 
pendent to some degree upon the methods 
of preparing the antigen and of conducting 
the test. It has been our experience that the 
use of antigen prepared from leptospiral 
organisms, which are washed free of cul- 
ture medium by high speed centrifugation 
and standardized regarding numbers, tends 
to increase the sensitivity of the test. Fur- 
thermore, we have observed that more 
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clear-cut agglutination reactions are ob- 
tained by rotation of the test samples on a 
rotating apparatus during the incubation 
period. The increase in sensitivity has not 
altered the specificity of the test. To test 
the specificity and also to determine the 
presence or absence of antibodies to other 
leptospiral serotypes, the 28 serum samples 
positive for L. pomona were tested, in the 
same serum dilutions, using antigens for 
L. bataviae, L. sejroe, L. ballum, L. heb- 
domadis, L. mitis, L. australis B, and L 
grippotyphosa. None of the serum samples 
reacted to these antigens in any dilution. 
Since federal meat inspectors are inti- 
mately exposed to cattle and swine at every 
step of processing, including handling and 
examining the glands, viscera, and other 
tissues, and they perform many different 
assignments, they would appear to be a 
good index group for the estimation of 
degree of exposure of packinghouse work- 
ers to infectious diseases occurring in the 
animals being processed. The presence of 
antibodies for L. pomona in 11.8% of 246 
meat inspectors indicates the degree of ex- 
posure of this occupational group to this 
leptospiral serotype. Of the 246 persons 
tested in the present study, 113 were lo- 
cated in the New York-Baltimore area and 
133 in Chicago. Considering those with 
titers of 1:30 or greater for L. pomona, 15 
(13.3%) were positive in the New York- 
Baltimore area and 13 (9.8%) in Chicago. 
In the entire group, there were 33 veteri- 
narians and 213 lay personnel. Only 2 
veterinarians had antibodies for L. pomona, 
whereas 26 lay inspectors had antibodies. 
None of the individuals whose serum 
yielded positive reactions had a history 
of having had a disease diagnosed as 
leptospirosis or as aseptic meningitis, al- 
though 5 of them had serum titers of 1:300 
and one had a titer of 1:1,000 for L. po- 
mona. Three had histories of jaundice: one 
in childhood, one 22 years previously, and 
one 1 year before examination. There were 
no histories of inflammatory eye disease 
other than from one inspector with con- 
junctivitis 2 weeks before a sample was 
taken. From the comparatively low anti- 
body levels to L. pomona, it is evident that 
most of the inspectors whose serum reacted 
positively had had infection with this lep- 
tospiral serotype some time in the past. 
Taking into consideration the fact that 
the serum samples from the 336 hospital- 
ized patients making up the control group 
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Serum 

dilutions pomona 

1:30 9 4 

1:100 13 0 

1:300 5 1 

1:1,000 l 0 

1:10,000 0 0 
Totals 28 5 


*Of the 246 federal meat inspectors tested for antibodies to the 4 leptospiral serotypes, 217 were negative 


in all serum dilutions. 


were not tested in a 1:30 dilution, and com- 
paring the 2 groups at the 1:100 dilution 
levels, 19 (7.7%) of the serum samples 
from meat inspectors reacted positively to 
L. pomona, whereas only 1 (0.3%) of the 
serum samples from the controls reacted 
positively. The hospitalized individuals can 
be considered to be a general population 
group representing a great variety of oc- 
cupations. Comparison of the percentages 
of persons with antibodies to L. pomona in 
meat inspectors (7.7% at 1:100 or >) 
with a single occupation, to the percentages 
in the controls (0.3%) with a variety of oc- 
cupations, indicates that this leptospiral 
infection is closely related to occupation 
and contact with cattle and swine. A higher 
percentage of the controls (1.2%) than of 
the meat inspectors (0.4%) were positive 
for L. icterohaemorrhagiae. 


Summary 


A group of 246 federal meat inspectors 
were examined for serologic evidence 
of infection with Leptospira pomona, Lep- 
tospira icterohaemorrhagiae, Leptospira 
autumnalis, and Leptospira canicola. The 
agglutination-lysis test for leptospirosis re- 
vealed that 28 (11.3%) of the 246 meat in- 
spectors had antibodies to L. pomona. The 
demonstration of antibodies to L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae in only 2.0% of the meat 
inspectors suggests that this occupational 
group is not as frequently exposed to this 
serotype as to L. pomona. In a control 
group of 336 hospitalized patients, only 6 
had leptospiral serum titers. The higher in- 


TABLE 1—Positive Agglutination-Lysis Reactions of Serums from 246* Meat Inspectors to 4 
Leptospiral Serotypes 


L. icterohaemorrhagiae 


Pasteurella Mastitis Resistant to Antibiotics 
In a herd of 39 cows in Australia, mastitis due to Pasteurel- 


No. positive 


L. autumnalis L. canicola 


weoocw 


cidence of L. pomona antibodies in meat in- 
spectors, with a single occupation, as com- 
pared with hospitalized patients, with a 
variety of occupations, is strong evidence 
of occupational exposure to this serotype. 
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Serologic Evidence of Certain 


Virus Infections in Wild Animals 


WILDLIFE RABIES in New York State, first 
recognized in 1941, remains enzootic in 
foxes, as in other eastern states, despite a 
successful vaccination program to control 
canine rabies.* This study, undertaken in 
an effort to better understand ecologic fac- 
tors influencing foxes, is a serologic survey 
of certain wild animals, mainly foxes, to 
determine the prevalence of complement- 
fixing antibodies to the viruses of canine 
distemper, infectious canine hepatitis, 
eastern and western equine encephalomye- 
litis, lymphocytic choriomeningitis, and St. 
Louis encephalitis. 


Method of Collection 


Blood, collected in 15 counties of upstate 
New York during 6 weeks beginning in 
September, 1955, was drawn by cardiac 
puncture from wild animals by individual 
trappers employed by the state in its rabies 
control program. The collecting outfit con- 
sisted of a glass bottle with a 2-hole rubber 
stopper and tubing. One tube connected a 
14-gauge, 3-inch needle to the apparatus 
and the other, used for suction, was fitted 
with a glass mouthpiece. Each outfit was 
equipped with a cap to replace the rubber 


Dr. Parker was with the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Acianta, Ga., on loan to the New York State Department 
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Rabies Investigation Station, Wisconsin State Game Farm, 
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stopper and was sterilized before being 
supplied to the trappers. 

A wire mesh of sufficient size to allow 
palpation of the heart and insertion of the 
needle was placed over the trapped animal. 
Standing on opposite corners of the wire, 
the trapper was then able to draw the nec- 
essary volume of blood, about 200 ml. The 
stopper was replaced with the cap, and the 
sex, species, trap number, date, and trap- 
per’s initials were recorded on the bottle. 
The samples were collected daily and deliv- 
ered to one of the 3 depots where the se- 
rums were separated and frozen in 1-oz. 
vials. At the end of the collection period, 
the frozen serums were serologically ana- 
lyzed.* 


Complement-Fixation Test 


All specimens were tested against 6 anti- 
gens: eastern (EEE) and western (WEE) 
equine encephalitis, St. Louis encephalitis 
equine encephalomyelitis, St. Louis enceph- 
alitis (SLE), lymphocytic choriomeningi- 
tis (LCM), canine distemper (CD), and in- 
fectious canine hepatitis (ICH). The first 4 
antigens** were prepared according to the 
method of DeBoer and Cox.* Canine dis- 
temper antigen was prepared from infec- 
ted ferret spleen, and ICH antigen from in- 
fected dog liver following a procedure de- 
scribed by Cabasso et al.* 

The technique employed was essentially 
the Kolmer-Boerner test’ with storage 


*Serologic studies were made by the Viral and Rickettsial 
Section of the American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y. 

**These antigens were prepared by Lederle Laboratories 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y. 
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TABLE 1—Results of the Complement-Fixation Testing of Wild Animal Serums 


Using 6 Virus 


Antigens 
Species 
Fox (red & gray) Raccoon Opossum Toral 
Antigen (No.) (%) (No.) (%) (No.) (%) (No.) (%) 
cD 31/168* 18.5 2/9* 22.2 0/24* 0.0 33/202* 16.3 
ICH 19/168 11.3 1/9 11.1 0/24 0.0 20/202 9.9 
EEE 7/168 4.2 1/9 11.1 0/24 0.0 8/202 4.0 
WEE 2/168 1.2 0/9 0.0 1/24 4.2 3/202 1.5 
SLE 2/168 1.2 1/9 11.1 0/24 0.0 3/202 1.3 
7 0/168 0.0 0/9 0.0 0/202 


canine distemper; ICH 
western equine encephalomyelitis; SLE 


overnight in the refrigerator. Two units 
each of antigen and complement were used 
uniformly, with the exception of CD antigen 
to which 1.5 units of complement were 
added for greater sensitivity. The dilutions 
were twofold and ranged from 1:4 to 
1:512. 


Experimental Findings 


The results of the complement-fixation 
tests are summarized (Table 1). Serum 
from 31 of the 168 foxes was positive for 
cD; serum from 19 was positive for ICH. 
Similarly, serum from 2 of 9 raccoons re- 
acted to Cb antigen, and one to ICH. Serum 
from 24 opossums and one skunk was neg- 
ative. 

The serum titers of the 31 foxes and 2 
raccoons positive for CD ranged from 1:4 
to 1:64, whereas the serum of 19 foxes and 
one raccoon reacting to ICH had titers from 
1:4 to 1:512 (Table 2). Higher titers sug- 
gest recent infection, whereas the lower 
titers are more likely to reflect less recent 
exposure to the virus. Four foxes and one 
raccoon had complement-fixing antibodies 
against both cD and ICH. Based on serologic 
evidence, CD and ICH are thought to be pres- 
ent in foxes in Chenango, Columbia, Her- 
kimer, Jefferson, Otsego, Schenectady, 
Schuyler, and Steuben counties; CD, in 


Cortland and Columbia counties. 


No. Positive 

Antigen Species tested (No.) (%) 
Canine distemper Fox 168 31 = 18.5 
Raccoon 9 2 22.2 


Fox 168 19 
Raccoon 9 1 11.1 


Infectious canine 
hepatitis 
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*Number of serums reacting in CF test/number of serums tested 
CD = i 
WEE 


infectious canine hepatitis; EEE = 
= St. Louis encephalitis; LCM 


TABLE 2—Results of Testing Fox and Raccoon Serums for Complement-Fixing Canine Distemper 
and Infectious Canine Hepatitis Antibodies 


eastern equine encephalomyelitis ; 
lymphocytic choriomeningitis. 


All specimens tested were negative for 
LCM antibodies (Table 3). Low titers (1:4, 
1:8) against EEE antigen were observed in 
the serum of 7 foxes and against both WEE 
and SLE antigens in the serum of 2 foxes. 
The serum of one fox reacted to both EEE 
and WEE antigens, and that of another, to 
EEE and SLE antigens. The serum of one 
raccoon reacted to both EEE and SLE anti- 
gens; serum of one opossum reacted to WEE 
antigen. 

At the time the serum was collected, a 
method for comparing the relative densities 
of fox populations was being tested.* Thus, 
concurrent serum samples and population 
density index values were obtained in some 
areas. Density is expressed as the recipro- 
cal of the number of trap-nights per fox. 
Trap-nights per fox, an expression of the 
relative effort expended to capture the fox- 
es, represent the number of foxes caught, 
divided by the product of the number of 
traps and the number of nights of trap- 
ping. For example, 1 trap set for 1 night is 
1 trap-night; 10 traps set for 1 night are 
10 trap-nights. 

Analysis of the serologic data in relation 
to the population index (Table 4) suggests 
that, except for area 9, a general correla- 
tion exists between high population densi- 
ties and the presence of CD, complement- 
fixing antibodies, or both. Although many 
variables such as availability of food and 


Complement-fixation titers 
1/16 1/32 1/64 1/128 


21 8 1 


1/256 1/5) 
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TABLE 3—Serum Titers for Eastern Equine Encephalomyelitis, Western Equine Encephalomyelitis, 


or St. Louis Encephalitis Antigens in Foxes, R 


, and Op 


Specimen 
Species No. County 


Fox 535 Steuben 
536 Steuben 
538 Steuben 
549 Schuyler 
550 Schuyler 
551 Schuyler 
639 Delaware 
734 Schenectady 
763 Onondaga 

Raccoon 537 Steuben 

Opossum 753 Greene 


cover, hunting, trapping, and disease may 
affect fox populations, their precise roles 
are difficult to determine. Rabies is known 
to reduce fox-population levels‘ and was a 
definite factor in the variation of the popu- 
lation densities (Table 4). The disease was 
prevalent during 1955 in areas 6, 7, 8, and 
9 with low fox populations and was not re- 
ported from areas 1, 2, 4, and 5 with high 
fox-population index values. Since only one 
ease of fox rabies was reported from area 
3 in 1955, the disease apparently was not 
enzootic and had not materially influenced 
the population. 


An effort was made to determine the in- 
cidence of exposure to certain virus agents 
in a wild predatory animal population un- 
der natural conditions. The complement- 
fixation test, despite its limitations, was 
selected because of its relative simplicity. 
It was recognized that complement-fixing 
titers, unlike serum-neutralizing  anti- 
bodies, may not persist over a long time 
and that every animal that had been in- 
fected with the viruses would not be re- 


WEE 


vealed. Nevertheless, it was thought that 
the extent of infection would be rather well- 
indicated, particularly that of recent infec- 
tions. 

The fact that the denser populations 
yielded larger numbers of CD and ICH com- 
plement-fixing positive titers seems indic- 
ative of greater opportunity for exposure. 
A sharp reduction in positive samples was 
observed between areas 5 and 6, suggesting 
that a minimum population level may be 
necessary to allow the spread of these viral 
agents. The significance of the high level 
of infection in area 9 is questionable in 
view of the small number of specimens 
tested. 

Canine distemper and infectious canine 
hepatitis may infect captive fox popula- 
tions with disastrous severity.2 Our study 
indicates that these agents were not un- 
common in the wild populations surveyed, 
although it is difficult to evaluate their in- 
fluence on population levels unless compari- 
son is possible with “disease-free” popula- 
tions. It may be that relatively high fox 
populations are maintained even though a 
substantial proportion of the animals come 
in contact with these viruses. 

Inclusion bodies typical of cD are fre- 


TABLE 4—Relationship Between Fox Population Indexes and Occurrence of Complement-Fixing 


Antibedies for Canine Distemper, Infectious Canine Hepatitis, or Both 


Pop. index 
(1) 


Results of complement-fixation tests 


CD. ICH. or both 
(No.) (%) 


ICH 
(No.) (%) 


(TN/fox*) TN /fox* —(No.) 


2/15** 3 4/15¥** 26.7 
6/11 1/11 9.1 
5/12 0/12 0.0 
Herkimer F 10.5 3/17 3/17 17.6 6/17 35.2 
Otsego a 15.0 1/18 F 22.2 5/18 27.8 
Cortland A 21.4 0/6 é / 0.0 0/6 0.0 
Otsego J 22.8 0/8 R 0.0 0/8 0.0 
Greene E 36.8 /4 p 0.0 0/4 0.0 
Chenango .02 38.0 1/3 ‘ 33.3 2/3 66.7 


County 


6/15** 40.0 
Wi 63.6 
5/12 41.7 


Columbia .122 8.2 
Steuben 10.0 
Jefferson 10.0 


*TN/Fox = trap-nights per fox. **Number positive/number tested. 
CD = canine distemper; ICH = infectious canine hepatitis. 
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quently observed in the brains of raccoons 
and foxes submitted for rabies examina- 
tion, agreeing with the high rate of posi- 
tive titers (22.2 and 18.5%, respectively) 
against cD found in these species (Table 
1). Evidence of canine distemper occurring 
naturally in these species in other states 
has also been reported.®:!” 

Raccoons may be refractory to ICH, al- 
though they frequently develop a specific 
keratitis when the virus is inoculated into 
the anterior chamber of the eye.® Sero- 
logic evidence of exposure in this species 
may reflect subclinical infection. 

Justification for testing for LCM anti- 
bodies stems from the capability of LCM 
virus to infect a variety of mammalian 
hosts including albino mice, house mice, 
monkeys, dogs, and probably cattle.? How- 
ever, evidence of natural infection was not 
obtained by the complement-fixation test 
in this study. 

The significance of the low level comple- 
ment-fixing titers found against EEE, WEE, 
and SLE (Table 3) cannot be evaluated until 
more is known about the susceptibility of 
the animals to these viruses. However, we 
believe that the results should be consid- 
ered since, if they were entirely nonspecif- 
ic, a higher rate of specimens with positive 
titers, the frequent presence of titers to 
other antigens against which the specimen 
was tested, or both, would have been ex- 
pected. It is noteworthy that 7 of the 11 
positive specimens possessed titers against 
single antigens only. 


Conclusions 


Serologic evidence of infection with ca- 
nine distemper and infectious canine hepa- 


titis was observed in foxes and raccoons 
but not in opossums, In foxes, these viruses 
are more likely to occur in areas with high 
fox-population indexes. The critical popu- 
lation-density appears to fall between 15 
and 21 trap-nights per fox. More data are 
required before the critical level can be 
precisely defined. The significance of the 
low complement-fixing titers found against 
EEE, WEE, and SLE antigens is presently un- 
known. 
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Canadian View of Distemper immunization 


In a survey of 114 Canadian veterinarians, 72% of the re- 
spondents indicated that they were satisfied with their distem- 
per-immunization programs and vaccines. About 25% professed 
a complete lack of confidence in the ability of any available prod- 
ucts to induce passive immunity to distemper. About 85% used 
booster injections at intervals of approximately 12 months for 
the Ist 3 to 4 years of the dog’s life. About 88% felt that more 
active public relations were necessary to stimulate public accept- 
ance of distemper-immunization programs.—Canad. J. Comp. 
Med. & Vet. Sci. (Dec., 1960): 363. 
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Veterinary Technologists 


At a recent meeting of administrators of 
veterinary science departments and veteri- 
nary colleges, the question of training vet- 
erinary technologists was posed. One per- 
son doubted that a sufficient number of 
veterinarians would pay a salary adequate 
to attract college-trained technologists; 
another commented that not less than a 4- 
year course should be considered adequate 
to train a veterinary technologist; another 
reported that several veterinary colleges 
are considering the matter; still another 
warned against consideration of such train- 
ing until a workable plan for certification 
and control had been formulated. 

Subjects such as the training of veteri- 
nary technologists wax and wane in popu- 
larity. A year or so ago, it was popular to 
speak and write about vertical integration 
and contractual veterinary services. Group 
practice had the limelight early in 1961. 
Perhaps it will give way in the coming 
months to the training of technologists. At 
any rate, the purpose of this editorial is to 
stimulate some realistic thinking about 
veterinary technologists. 


Is There a Demand? 


A survey conducted among veterinarians 
in New York State revealed that 99 of 222 
respondents would employ a trained veteri- 
nary technician. Of the 89 who indicated 
a monthly salary, 18 said they would pay 
$250 or more; 68 said they would pay $300 
or more; 3 said they would pay $400 or 
more. 

In the city of Chicago, where 32 practi- 
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tioners (most of them in small animal med- 
icine) were interviewed by phone, 29 said 
they would definitely consider employing a 
person who had completed a 2-year college 
course in veterinary technology. Among the 
24 who were willing to estimate a monthly 
salary, the lowest estimate was $250, the 
highest was $500, and the average was 
$349. When asked if there was reason to 
fear that veterinary technologists would 
subsequently terminate their employment 
with a veterinarian and encroach in some 
way on veterinary practice, 21 said no, 8 
said yes, and 4 said perhaps. 

There seems to be a need, and at least 
some opportunities, for properly qualified 
veterinary technologists. It is nice to con- 
template that in the not-too-distant future, 
the veterinarian may be able to apply his 
knowledge and skills to purely professional 
practice activities while his technical as- 
sistants perform a large share of the non- 
professional tasks. But would veterinary 
practitioners pay salaries sufficient to make 
these people willing to remain under direct 
veterinary supervision? Would they hire 
the number that the colleges could produce 
in just a few years? 


Some Viewpoints 


One layman closely associated with or- 
ganized veterinary medicine asserts that 
farmers in his state are paying too much 
for veterinary service because they are 
paying veterinarians to perform tasks 
which should be done by laymen. He en- 
visions the veterinarian of tomorrow as a 
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supervisor who makes the diagnosis and 
administers only treatment that requires a 
high degree of skill. (Would this create the 
situation reported to exist in some Asiatic 
countries where, it is said, the most serious 
fault of veterinarians is that they insist on 
being supervisors and are reluctant to par- 
ticipate in actual work?) This same person 
feels that veterinary technologists should 
be trained and made use of, and that ap- 
prehensions regarding encroachment on 
practice are unfounded. He feels that they 
will “somehow” be controlled. 

An officer of a state association approves 
the training of veterinary technologists in 
his state because he believes the veterinary 
practice act in his state will assure against 
encroachment. However, he recognizes that 
the problem will be a national one when 
these technologists move to other states. He 
foresees that some veterinarians would em- 
ploy technologists rather than graduate as- 
sistants. Pointing out that lay assistants to 
veterinarians in his state are even now 
doing many things they are not legally 
qualified to do, he suggests that “there 
should be some kind of control over tech- 
nologists.”’ 


The Feldshers 


Consideration of the veterinary technolo- 
gist question would not be complete with- 
out mention of a similar system in another 
country. Members of an official U.S. dele- 
gation of veterinarians to Russia in July 
and August, 1958, commented briefly but 
not unfavorably on the “feldsher” system. 
Their official report reads: “Veterinary as- 
sistants with specialized training are des- 
ignated ‘feldshers.’” They receive approxi- 
mately 3 years of practical training in 
schools of veterinary medicine. There are 
approximately 49,000 feldshers in the en- 
tire country. .”’ However, a member of 
the delegation has said, “In my opinion, 
utilization of the feldsher system in our 
free country would not be satisfactory .. . 
because of the tendency of trained veteri- 
nary medical assistants to assume enter- 
prises independent of veterinarians and in- 
dependent of their intended status. While 
I advocate fully that trained veterinarians 
should not utilize their time in the per- 
formance of nonprofessional tasks, I be- 
lieve that development in America of a sys- 
tem similar to the feldshers should be pre- 
ceded by public sentiment and _ possibly 
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legislation for proper control of persons 
who are trained to function as assistants.” 

A visitor from an iron curtain country 
reported to the AVMA staff that to his per- 
sonal knowledge the feldsher system in 


both Russia and Poland is quite unsatis- 
factory because the feldshers are dissatis- 
fied with a secondary role. In Russia, where 
they outnumber the 42,000 veterinarians, 
there is reason to fear that the latter may 
lose control over their own profession. 


The Denturists 


For an example of what has happened in 
our country when there is inadequate con- 
trol of the assistants to a_ professional 
group, let us turn our attention to the den- 
tal profession. Dental technologists and 
denturists perform illicit dental services 
throughout the country. True, dentists are 
dependent on technical assistance; they 
could not serve the present dental needs of 
our people without it. Nevertheless, the en- 
croachment of literally hundreds of dental 
quacks is one of the most serious problems 
facing organized dentistry. In an American 
Dental Association release in 1960, it was 
stated that 

... bootleg dentistry is costing its victims millions 
of dollars a year. . . . Dental racketeers are using 
every means to advertise their ‘buy- 
direct-and-save’ bargains windows, direct 
mail, newspapers, magazine and telephone direc- 
tory ads, handbills, and personal solicitation in 
public places such as parks, beaches, bus depots, 
and taverns. trait is the ruthless 
pursuit of the quick and easy dollar. Their dis- 
tinguishing mark is the manner in which they 
conduct their illegal business. 


available 
shop 


Their common 


Some bootleggers are employed by day as tech- 
law-abiding dental laboratory. At 
night, or on weekends, they make dental ap- 
pliances for friends, 
they pick up through casual conversation or ref- 
erences. They are the bushwhackers in the dental 
field. 

Others operate undercover places of business—a 
kitchen, a garage, a dingy shop, a backroom in a 


nicians in a 


neighbors, and customers 


barbershop. 

Finally, there is the status-conscious bootlegger 
who impresses his victims with one or two dental 
chairs in a room adjoining his laboratory facili- 
ties. He may go through the motions of a dental 
examination, and may not hesitate to do extrac- 
tions. He and his assistants are always dressed in 
professional white. The public may not be able 
to distinguish his appearance from that of the 
licensed dentist. 
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By contrast, law-abiding dental laboratory tech- 
nicians, who make up the vast majority, fashion 
or repair dentures only on instructions from the 
dentist. Except for direct patient contact, they 
work similar to the manner in which the drug- 
gist follows the written instructions of a_physi- 
cian. Trained in the mechanical skills of making 
and repairing dental appliances, the conscien- 
tious dental laboratory technician works harmoni- 
ously with the licensed dentist—to the benefit of 
the public’s health. 

As recently as July, 1960, legislation 
under consideration in the state of Wash- 
ington would have made it permissible for 
denturists to serve the public directly. If 
such legislation is successfully promoted in 
one state, undoubtedly similar legislation 
will be initiated throughout the country. 


Plans Under Way 


Agricultural college officials in one state 
have already completed the initial planning 
for a 2-year course in veterinary technol- 
ogy. These sincere people, anxious to pro- 
vide new fields of work for students with 
agricultural backgrounds and limited pros- 
pects of returning to the farm, are not in- 
terested in preparing the student for a ca- 
reer as a lay veterinary assistant only. 
From their point of view, it is imperative 
that the students’ training be broad enough 
so that he can assist a practicing veteri- 
narian or work in feed companies, drug 
firms, commercial laboratories, humane as- 
sociations, artificial insemination groups, 
milking machine sales, mastitis control, 
food inspection, livestock inspection, farm 
management, or in laboratory animal care. 
The graduates of their 2-year course would 
receive a diploma and probably would be 
called ‘animal technologists.” 

The dean of one veterinary college firmly 
believes that the training of veterinary 
technologists under a 2-year program and 
at agricultural colleges would be short- 
sighted and unfortunate. He believes that 
the training of veterinary technologists 
should be equal to that of medical technolo- 
gists and that responsibility for the train- 
ing could not be properly assumed by agri- 
culture or any field other than one of the 
medical sciences. This dean, in a report to 
his state commission on higher education, 
has indicated the need for a 4-year, B.S. 
degree curriculum for medical technologists 
as a basis for extending and re-enforcing 
the time and efficiency of his college’s dou- 
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bled capacity for educating veterinarians 
by 1975. 


Time to Be Realistic 


There will be some who will loudly pro- 
claim that the training of veterinary tech- 
nologists is the progressive thing to do— 
that it should be accomplished as soon as 
possible. By the time veterinary technolo- 
gists become a serious problem to the pro- 
fession, the “progressives,” unfortunately, 
will have moved on to greener fields and 
will be promoting other progressive 
schemes. Those who take the more conserv- 
ative and less popular position will be la- 
beled nonprogresesive. If it happens that 
a monster has been produced, however, it is 
the “conservatives” who will be picking up 
the pieces, fighting the brush fires, and or- 
ganizing legislative committees to amend 
state practice acts or to combat unfavorable 
legislation. 

What the AVMA position is or will be 
cannot be stated yet. Our purpose here is 
to advise all who have public welfare and 
animal health at heart to be cautious about 
committing themselves to a course that 
may seem progressive and advisable now 
but may prove to be extremely troublesome 
later. 

The greatest need for technologists at 
the present seems to be in small animal 
practices. But is it possible that preoccupa- 
tion with the needs of practitioners will 
cause some of us to overlook the increasing 
demand for properly trained technologists 
in the expanding teaching and research 
programs, in industry, and in other organ- 
izations? 

Consider the veterinary practice act in 
your state. Is it adequately designed to con- 
trol the activities of technologists who 
would be woking eventually in virtually 
every type of activity now served by grad- 
uate veterinarians? Did it require years of 
dedication and hard wrok to get your prac- 
tice act in its present form? If so, is it 
likely that it can be readily changed to 
meet new problems? Consider, too, that 
even in those states with “good” practice 
acts, the state officials rarely have funds 
with which to investigate alleged violations 
of the practice act. 

Have the proponents of veterinary tech- 
nologist training in your state made the 
honest error of overlooking some of the 
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dangers because they are in positions rela- 
tively safe from potential encroachment? 
Can you afford to be as naive as one official 


control technologists than it can go into a 
state and change a veterinary practice act. 
A program of veterinary technology has 


much to recommend it. The advantages are 
the AVMA should assume responsibility obvious. The disadvantages are real and 
for certification and control? The creation important, even if they may not be so ob- 
and control of veterinary technologists Vious, and an aura of progressiveness 
would be a function of the people within a should not be permitted to completely ob- 
state. The AVMA would be no more able to scure them. 


Physical Therapy for Dogs 


The value of physical therapy is widely recognized by physicians, but 
for practical reasons has been disregarded by most veterinarians. Physical 
therapy requires continuous and time consuming effort; it is expensive 
therapy. However, the advent of more veterinary hospitals with modern 
facilities has made the use of physical therapy practicable, particularly in 
the treatment of canine patients with paresis and paraplegia resulting from 
intervertebral disk lesions. 

Physical therapy methods—thermotherapy (infrared irradiation, moist 
heat fomentations, and warm water baths), massage, exercise and stretch- 
ing, electrical stimulation, and ultrasonic therapy—are rational and success- 
ful, but for the most part unproved in veterinary practice. One evaluation 
of physical therapy methods, as they apply to paretic and paraplegic dogs, is 
documented elsewhere in this issue. The results should be highly illuminating 
to those now employing or contemplating physical therapy in veterinary 
practice. 
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from the Journal 


Siliceous Calculi in Kidneys 


There is histologic evidence that micro- 
scopic silica deposits form in the kidney 
tubules of guinea pigs given relatively 
large quantities of soluble silica. The de- 
posits were formed when oral doses of tet- 
raethyl orthosilicate or intraperitoneal dos- 
es of freshly prepared soluble silica were 
given. Ten-micron sections of these de- 
posits were shown to resist treatment with 


Blood Response After Hypervitaminosis D 


The peripheral blood picture of 30 male 
Macaca mulatta monkeys was studied 12 to 
16 months following acute vitamin D intox- 
ication. Hematologic values were compared 
with the normal ranges published in the 
literature and with normal values taken in 
monkeys prior to the hypervitaminosis D. 
An analysis of variance was performed to 
assess the effect of frequent blood aspiration 
on peripheral blood values. 

A comparison with similar results taken 


Portal and Mesenteric Vein Catheters 


A special technique was used for the 
establishment of both portal and mesenteric 
vein catheters in calves. The discussion in- 
cluded preanesthesia medication and anes- 
thesia, care of catheters, anticoagulant drugs 
used for prevention of intravascular clotting, 
and a possible sequela, that of a shifting 
of the catheter after its initial placement. 
Portal blood samples were collected suc- 
cessfully up to 73 days after catheterization 


Bayer 21/199 as an Anthelmintic 


Bayer 21/199 was tested for anthelmintic 
activity and toxicity in lambs and for tox- 
icity in calves. Haemonchus spp. and Coo- 
peria spp. were particularly susceptible at 
the dosage levels used (3.0 to 12.5 mg./kg.). 
Signs of intoxication were observed in 1 
lamb given 12.5 mg./kg. and in all calves 
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strong hydrochloric acid but were readily 
dissolved by hydrofluoric acid. A similar 
process may play a role in the development 
of silica calculi in cattle—[W. R. Settle 
and F., Sauer: Demonstrations of Siliceous 
Deposits in the Kidneys of the Guinea Pig. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (July, 1960): 709- 


in monkeys before the episode revealed that 
the responses to experimental hemorrhage 
were equivalent. Clinically, the animals 
appeared to be in excellent health. By these 
2 criteria, the survivors of acute Vitamin D 
poisoning were essntially normal hemato- 
logically—[Response of Hemoglobin and 
Cellular Element of Blood After Hypervi- 
taminosis D in Monkeys. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, 
(Nov., 1960): 1128-1131.] 


in 15 unanesthetized calves. There were no 
untoward effects due to the catheters and 
the calves were apparently normal during 
the period of experimentation. Mesenteric 
vein catheters were used for injecting dye 
in flow determinations. [G. H. Conner and 
G. F. Fries: Studies of Bovine Portal Blood. 
I. Establishment and Maintenance of Portal 
and Mesenteric Vein Catheters. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 21, (Nov., 1960): 1028-1032.] 


given 12.5 to 50 mg./kg. Blood cholinesterase 
activity was markedly depressed at all dos- 
age rates—[T. J. Galvin, R. D. Turk and 
R. R. Bell: Anthelmintics for Ruminants. I. 
Studies on the Toxicity and Efficacy of 
Bayer 21/199 as an Anthelmintic. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 21, (Nov., 1960): 1054-1057. ] 
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Swine serum samples were exposed to 
various combinations of time and tempera- 
ture. Electrophoretic analyses indicated a 
progressive increase of albumin-gamma 
globulin complex with an increase of either 


Erythrocytes of the deer with acute ana- 
plasmosis have been studied in sections and 
shadow-cast preparations. The organism of 
Anaplasma marginale consisted of 1 to 8 
initial bodies embedded in an apparently 
homogeneous matrix. The latter was de- 
marcated from the erythrocyte by a well- 
defined membrane approximately 10 , in 
thickness. The initial body was round or 
oval, 300 to 400 ,», in diameter, and enclosed 
in a double membrane. The internal struc- 
ture of this body consisted of one central 


New 


Reproduction in the Dog 


This book is a happy addition to the vet- 
erinary literature by making available to 
the practitioner information concerning re- 
production, artificial insemination, and in- 
fertility. The author, with the assistance of 
5 colleagues as contributors, has written the 
book in simple straight-forward language 
so that it is of interest not only to the vet- 
erinarian but the dog breeder as well. As 
stated in the preface, the book is designed 
and intended to be a practical volume in 
which Mr. Harrop has drawn on his long 
experience in this field to set down informa- 
tion not already recorded in our literature. 
This volume also brings together, under 
one cover, many of the scattered bits of 
information concerning breeding problems 
in the dog and presents it in an orderly 
fashion. Each chapter is well documented 
for those who wish to pursue the subject 
in greater detail. 

There are 10 chapters in all dealing with 
anatomy, histology, physiology of reproduc- 
tion, mating, pregnancy, normal parturi- 
tion, dystocia and surgical procedures, 
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Effects of Time and Temperature on Swine Serum 


Electron Microscopy of Anaplasma marginale 


Books 


exposure.—[J. 


temperature or time of 


Mathews: Electrophoretic Study of Time- 
Temperature Effect on Swine Serum. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 21, (Nov., 1960): 1124-1125. ] 


and a few peripheral dense aggregates of 
finely granular material embedded in an 
electron-lucid substance for which the term 
“plasma” is proposed. Preliminary observa- 
tions suggest that the initial body may 
reproduce by binary fission and that the 
marginal and initial bodies occur in blood 
platelets of infected animals.—[M. Ristic and 
A. M. Watrach: Studies in Anaplasmosis. II. 
Electron Microscopy of Anaplasma margin- 
ale in Deer. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (Jan., 
1961): 109-116.] 


The 


pediatrics, nutrition, and _ infertility. 
chapter on natural service and artificial in- 
semination is well covered, reflecting the 
author’s extended experience in this spe- 
cialized field. Much of the early part of the 
book is devoted to anatomy and physiology 
of the reproductive organs and serves as an 
excellent background for those experienced 
in the field of reproduction as well as for 
the novice. The chapter on infertility is 
brief and lacks detailed information on 
many of the problems in this field. No 
doubt the author will enlarge upon this sec- 
tion of the book in subsequent editions. 

The author has made a valuable contri- 
bution to our veterinary literature in a 
field that has received too little attention. 
Any veterinarian practicing in the field of 
small animal medicine and surgery should 
have this book in his library.—[Reproduc- 
tion in the Dog. By A. E. Harrop. 204 pages; 
75 illustrations. Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 1960. Price $7.00.|— 
P. LEonarp. 
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The American Association of 


A total of 250 veterinarians registered for 
the meeting of the American Association of 
Equine Practitioners at Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 
12-14, 1960. At the business session of the 
association, 82 applicants were accepted for 
membership. 

Also at the business meeting the associa- 
tion voted to increase annual dues to $25 
effective for the year 1962. 

Officers of the association are: Drs. M. B. 
Teigland (ISU ’45), Opa Locka, Fla., presi- 
dent; W. O. Reed (OSU ’44), Elmont, N.Y., 
president-elect; Frank J. Milne (EDN ’41), 
Guelph, Ont., secretary-treasurer; Gen. 
Wayne O. Kester (KSU ’31), Denver, Colo., 
chairman of the board; and M. L. Scott 
(OSU 719), Akron, Ohio, executive secre- 
tary. 

A special committee, after studying the 
role of veterinarians at horse shows, recom- 
mended that: 

e Veterinarians should not be employees 
of show associations but should be con- 
sultants to the judges, who may accept 
or reject their advice. An honorarium 
of $100 per day for veterinarian-con- 
sultants was recommended. 

e@ Veterinarians should be on hand at all 
times to render services at the request 
of the judges or stewards. 

e Veterinarians should determine the 
physical condition of horses in question. 

e Veterinarians should extend services to 
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Meets 


Equine Practitioners 


visiting teams where international ac- 
tivities are being held. 

e If judges reject the opinion of veteri- 
narians in the show ring, veterinarians 
should file, in the horse show offices, 
special forms stating the facts. 

e The AAEP should consider compilation 
of a list of capable veterinarians willing 
to serve at horse shows. 

During the final session, the association, 
in considering the medication of race horses, 
reached unanimous agreement to support: 

@ Prohibition of the use of a stimulant, 
depressant, or local anesthetic in a manner 
that might affect the racing performance of 
a horse. 

@ Full use of modern therapeutic meas- 
ures for the improvement and protection of 
the health of the horse. 

e Regulation, and reporting to proper 
officials, of the administration of any medi- 
cation which by its nature might influence 
the racing performance of a horse for a 
specific race. 

The AAEP Executive Committee Recom- 
mended that the annual meeting be held in 
Chicago in 1962, and somewhere on the East 
Coast in 1963. The annual meeting in 1961 
will be held in Fort Worth, Texas, Decem- 
ber 4-6. 

The following pictures and quotes were 
taken from the scientific sessions at the 
AAEP meeting. 
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Shown here registering for the AAEP convention 
are some of the 250 veterinarians who attended. 
Two registration tables were used to speed up 

the registration process. 


E. R. Walker 


“Equalizers for Equine Practice’’ 


For the treatment of extensive lacerations and neglected wounds such as 
those that occur on the rump and on the pectoral muscles of ranch horses 
that are not well-behaved, we use a wound dressing that we make from 
scarlet oil, zinc oxide, fish oil, DDT, and raw linseed oil. We apply this 
every 3rd day with good results. . . . For flushing the nasolacrimal duct 
of horses, we use a canine catheter. It is pliable and can be inserted into 
the duct without tearing the orifice. It permits the operator considerable 
freedom of movement, which is important when the horse is unruly. 


Dr. Frank J. Milne 


‘*Subcutaneously Induced Counterirritations”’ 


According to clinical and microscopic examination of tissues after firing and 
blistering, it was apparent that blistering is a superficial type of counter- 
irritant while perforating firing is more likely to get down to the seat of 
the trouble. However, due to heat dispersal of the tissues, perforating firing, 
as commonly carried out in North America, rarely achieves its expected 
objective. 
In certain areas, the injection of various dilutions of Lugol's iodine gave a 
much greater reaction within the deeper tissues than is obtained from any 
of the currently employed methods of counterirritation. 
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Panel on Equine Radiology 


Dr. Myron Thom 


Normal circulation results in normal calcification. Increased circulation causes 
decalcification, and decreased circulation causes an increase in calcification. 
The reason we get the calcified conditions throughout the tendon attach- 
ments and in the bursas following trauma is that we have areas of low 
metabolism and, when we get decreased circulation, we get increased 
calcification. Anything that will increase hyperemia will draw more blood 
to the part and will help to absorb the calcium causing the trouble. One 
effect of irradiation is to cause increased circulation. 


Dr. L. E. Johnson 


“Cure” is too often an infrequent accomplishment regardless of methods 
used, yet honest appraisal by outstanding practitioners seems to indicate 
that radiation is worthwhile in selected cases of lameness. . . . With the 
advent of practices in which radiation therapy, noninflammatory agents, 
analgesics, etc., are being used, a new perspective of treatment is required 
by all of us. 
. « « Polygenic inheritance, conformation, training irregularities, trainer- 
prescribed medicaments, and track conditions, all indicate that lameness 
should be regarded as being of multifactorial origin and thus not always 
amenable to just one or two methods of treatment. . . . Premature and 
inconclusive evidence from work just under way indicates, for example, 
that more often than not anti-inflammatory agents are harmful; in addition, 
their effects cause a false sense of security on the part of the owner and 
trainer. . . . Yes, lameness in horses is truly a “thinking man’s” problem. 


Dr. D. L. Proctor 


The treatment of inflammation with radioactive cobalt can be dramatic. 
An ankle that has been “hot” for perhaps 90 days will become ‘‘cold”’ 
within 48 hours. Suddenly, instead of a horse chronically lame due to acute 
inflammation, there is a sound horse, and the chances are that he will 
stay sound. He can be galloped or worked slowly for an indefinite period. 
If you keep him away from the race track, you will have a sound horse 
from then on. But you cannot expect radiation therapy to keep a horse 
sound and keep him in training at the same time. 


Dr. C. F. Reid 


After actively exposing horses to known amounts of ionizing radiation, and 
studying them for several months, we came to the conclusion that if the 
exposure did not exceed 1,000 r in one single dose, visible changes did not 
occur in the skin of these animals. if they were treated with between 
1,000 r and 2,000 r, slight fibrous scars developed and growth of some 
white hairs occurred. When the exposure exceeded 2,000 r, the probability 
of radiation necrosis became increasingly great. The source of radiation 
that produced these changes was a 280-kv. x-ray machine and all were 
single nonfractionated doses. 
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Dr. J. B. Chasselis 


Some of the best results in radiation treatment of horses involves those 

cases where the fetlock is swollen and grossly it appears that osselets 

have formed; however, after radiographs have been taken, no bone dam- 

age is found. The correct diagnosis is really fibrositis. Radiation in such 
instances will result in permanent relief. 


‘Fluid Therapy in the Horse’”’ 


The physiologic ramifications of fluid and electrolyte imbalance are com- 
plex. The exact levels of electrolytes in horses are not completely under- 
stood. For example, we need to know more about total volume of blood, 
about the extracellular fluid volume, about the intracellular fivid volume, 
and about the normal pH of blood in health and in different diseases. We 
need to know more about CO, levels in healthy and diseased horses and 
should be able to assess the individual horse so that we can treat him more 
accurately. The proper treatment with fluids rests upon an accurate diag- 
Dr. J. E. Burch nosis of the patient’s particular disease or metabolic defect. 


‘Practice in the Hollywood Film Industry”’ 


A “motion picture” practice creates its own peculiar situations which call 
for ingenuity and resourcefulness. . . . In addition to domestic animals, there 
are many wild and exotic animals used in picture-making. Often these ani- 
mals are required to do what could be termed ‘unnatural.’ For example, 
there are “falling "’ horses. None of these animals are exposed to 

sary hazards; on the contrary, great care is exercised in selecting the ter- 
rain and “shooting” conditions. Also, the nature and capabilities of the 
animal are studied. All of these factors are evaluated before the actual 
“shot” is made, and precautions are taken to prevent injury or damage to 

Dr. C. H. Reid the animal and equipment. 


‘Future of AAEP Explored’”’ 


Equine practice is undoubtedly the oldest specialty in our profession. We 
have leaned heavily upon this specialty as a foundation upon which to 
build. Yet, the AAEP is perhaps the youngest among a rather sizeable list 
of specialty groups within the veterinary profession. As it grows you will 
experience many problems, among these being constitution «nd bylaw 
changes pertaining to qualification of applicants for membership. Will all 
who apply for membership be accepted or will certifying standards be set 
up? If so, what will these be, and how will they be determined and ad- 
judicated? And what about continuing education for the equine practition- 
er? I'm glad to know that your association is concerned about the profes- 
sional proficiency of its membership and is considering the means whereby 
Dr. E. E. Leasure appropriate certifying standards may be determined. 
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* Equine practitioners listen attentively as Dr. J. E. Burch discusses ‘‘Fluid Therapy in the Horse.” 


“Diarrhea Problems of Houses’’ 


Dr. William L. Anderson M,. Miller 


As for long-range prevention of the diarrhea syndrome, | follow a sound 
worming program on the theory that parasites may cause irritation and 
that viruses or bacteria may then infect as opportunists, once enteritis has 
begun. I also use mixed bacterins and feel it is important to sterilize cloth- 
ing and footwear; to use disposable syringes whenever possible; and to 
autoclave all instruments. Newly purchased horses should be isolated from 
the remainder of the horses on the ranch for 3 to 4 weeks if possible. In 
other words, | recommend sound management practices. 


in most cases of the acute intestinal form of viral arteritis seen at Ruidoso 
Downs in 1959, a typical acute influenza-like respiratory infection had 
occurred within 7 to 15 days previously. Symptomatic treatment was usually 
good. Horses that died were those that had been returned to training with- 
in 7 to 10 days. In a large majority of the fatal cases, the horses had been 
worked the day of their death. Deaths were more frequent in 2-year-olds 
than in older horses. An abrupt decrease in the attack rate of the acute 
gastroenteritis occurred when a minimum of 3 weeks’ rest was enforced 
after the appearance of initial respiratory signs. Severe diarrhea with sud- 
den onset, cramping, toxemia, depression, and cyanosis are the most 
marked signs of viral arteritis. 
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‘Thoroughbred Practice in the Tropics”’ 


Nonsweating is a serious equine problem in the tropics, and | encountered 

this condition in Panama and India. If these horses are raced, their per- 

formance is substandard and they may drop dead on the track. We tried 

many things but the only successful treatment was to put the horse in air- 

conditioned stalls. After having failed to sweat for perhaps 6 months at a 

time, they will then start sweating in 4 days. Of course, moving them to a 
Lt. Col. Willys E. Lord cold climate produces the same result. 


“Pregnancy Diagnosis in the Mare’’ 


In response to the question pertaining to pregnancy diagnosis by detection 
of PMS in the serum of mares, | would suggest the mouse test. Thirty to 
40 ml. of blood is allowed to coagulate at refrigerator temperature and 
serum is recovered; 0.25 mi. of serum is injected twice daily for 2 days 
into 4 or 5 mice approximately 31/. weeks old. The results are read 24 to 
36 hours after the last injection, by postmortem examination of the genital 
tract. Small, underdeveloped ovaries and uterus indicate absence of PMS in 
the blood of the animal tested. The test is positive if the uterus is enlarged 
and turgid and the ovaries contain several follicles. The test is reported to 
be reliable from the 50th to the 100th day of the gestation period. Dr. Raymond Zemjanis 


‘African Horse-Sickness’’ 


There are 4 clinical forms of African horse-sickness: febrile, pulmonary, 

cardiac, and mixed. The spree Ba form is the most common and is charac- 

terized by signs of acute pul d and hydrothorax. There may be 

a liquid or frothy yellowish nasal diecharge, especially after paroxysms of 

coughing. In the cardiac form there may be extensive swelling of the head 

and neck regions. There is a yellowish gelatinous infiltration of the subcu- 

taneous, subserous, and intramuscular tissues of the head, neck, and thorax. 

= Hydropericardium is an almost constant lesion and there are diffuse hemor- 

Dr. Donald Miller rhagic lesions throughout the cardiac tissue. 


‘‘Liver Function Tests in the Horse’”’ 


The presence of fibrosis or necrosis of the equine liver can be diagnosed by 
a few laboratory tests. Hepatic necrosis produces elevations in certain serum 
enzyme activities (glutamic-oxaloacetic transaminase and isocitric dehydro- 
genase), which are associated with elevated levels of bilirubin in the serum. 
Bromsulphalein (BSP) clearance from the serum will be delayed in hepatic 
damage if hepatic fibrosis, necrosis, or a lowered portal blood flow is pres- 
ent. In horses, a delayed BSP clearance, but accompanied by normal serum 
enzyme activities, suggests hepatic fibrosis without necrosis. The serum van 
den Bergh test is of little use in distinguishing the cause of icterus in the 
horse since free bilirubin (indirect reacting) is elevated in hepatic disease. 
This finding is not observed in other domestic species. Signs of central nerv- 
ous system involvement in the horse due to hepatic insufficiency can easily 
be distinguished from primary brain lesions when liver function tests are ‘ 
performed. Dr. C. E. Cornelius 
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‘Respiratory Problems of the Horse — Their Diagnosis and Treatment’’ 


Dr. E. A. Churchill 


It is my estimation that more than 50% of all cases of inspiratory dyspnea 
are caused by chronic pharyngitis. . . . Inspiratory dyspnea is not a disease; 
it is a clinical sign of many interrelated respiratory conditions in the horse. 
. . . Repeated examinations may be necessary to determine the exact cause 
of dyspnea. . . . | think the laryngoscopic examination is a necessity be- 
cause it gives you much information not obtainable in any other fashion. 


Dr. H. W. Johnson 


For the treatment of chronic cough, we have used several agents with some 

success, but these have not been prepared specifically for horses. We need 

a vaccine that is sensitized and includes a combination of pertussis serobac- 

terin mixed, catarrhalis serobacterin mixed, and possibly mixed equine 

bacterin and autogenous bacterins. This is obviously a job for a commercial 

veterinary drug company which has the trained personnel and facilities for 
the production of such a product. 


Dr. D. D. Delahanty 


For a diagnosis of roaring, ! lean heavily on finding atrophy of the crico- 

erytenoideus dorsalis muscle, feeling certain that the recurrent laryngeal 

nerve may well be the cause of the muscle atrophy. This can be palpated. 

As your fingers glide over the top-posterior portion of the normal larynx, 

they enc ter ar ded muscle mass. In the true roarer, there is actually 

a crypt or a shallow well. Following workouts, with a lighter touch on the 
larynx, it is occasionally possible to palpate fremitus here. 


Dr. M. E. Fowler 


The term “heaves” as applied to horses should be considered a clinical sign 
rather than a specific disease entity. This syndrome can be caused by chronic 
bronchitis and allergic reactions (asthma-like), in addition to the true 
chronic pulmonary emphysema. 
There is experimental evidence indicating that one cause of emphysema re- 
sults from damage to the bronchial artery, and consequently from degener- 
ation of alveolar tissue. This vessel was isolated during open chest surgery 
in the horse and injected with a sclerosing agent. Lesions.of emphysema 
developed. 
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Officers of the American Association of Reine’ Practitioners are (left to right): Drs. Wayne O. 
Kester, chairman of the board; M. L. Scott, executive secretary; Jordan Woodcock, immediate 
past-president; M. B. Teigland, president; W. O. Reed, president-elect; and F. J. Milne, secre- 


Dr. J. D. Wheat 


Dr. William O. Reed 
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tary-treasurer. 


‘Pathogenesis of Bone and Joint Disease’”’ 


Most of the bone and joint lesions concerning the race track veterinarian 

are the direct or indirect result of a single trauma or the summation of 

stresses. This should not be surprising if we « ider the speed of todays’ 

races. A horse carrying 110 pounds in 34 seconds over 3, of a mile, thrusts 
a kinetic energy of 1,850,000 foot pounds on the leading front leg. 


‘*Contraindications in Bone and Joint Surgery”’ 


Not every horse with exostosis or fractures of the carpus is a suitable sub- 
ject for surgery. Without eliminating those that looked unfavorable from the 
standpoint of chronicity and excessive degeneration, | have observed that 
the only ones that result in a high degree of success are those that have a 
bone chip which is free of the carpal bone from which it originated, and 
there is no ¢ rent dary exostosis or other degenerative changes. 


“The Humane Aspect of Bone and Joint Injuries and Initial 
Therapy”’ 


in the treatment of severe bone and joint injuries we find the administration 
of tranquilizers immediately a great asset. Otherwise, a simple fracture may 
result in a badly comminuted one as a result of irrationality on the part of 
the horse. Control of pain is a necessity also. For this we prefer meperidine. 
Next, the fracture must be immobilized as quickly as possible. Swelling of 
joints may be prevented by the immediate application of a plaster cast. The 
old idea of allowing the swelling to subside before applying a cast has 
given way to the newer procedure of applying a cast even when swelling is 
present. The cast should be replaced as often as indicated by the subsequent 
reduction of swelling. It is also our opinion that no horse should be 

tized on the race track proper. Before this occurs, there should be adequate 

consultation between race track veterinarians and stable veterinarians. 
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First Hip Dysplasia Meeting Held 


The first meeting of the AVMA Panel on 
Hip Dysplasia, which will seek to prescribe 
acceptable equipment and establish stand- 
ards of diagnosis, was held at the AVMA 
central offices in Chicago, March 3, 1961. 

Recognizing the need for uniform infor- 
mation on hip dysplasia, the AVMA Council 
on Veterinary Service appointed a panel of 
9 veterinarians. The 9 panelists were as- 
signed to 3 committees: one to study normal 
positioning, anesthesia, and restraint; an- 
other to study radiologic equipment and 
radiologic evaluation; and the last to study 
normal hips and the diagnosis and classifi- 
cation of dysplastic hips. 

Panel members are: Committee on Nor- 
mal Positioning, Anesthesia, and Restraint 
—Drs. Wayne H. Riser (ISU 732), chair- 
man; William C. Banks (TEX 741); and 
B. F. Hoerlein (COL ’43); Committee on 
Radiological Equipment and Radiological 
Evaluation—Drs. W. H. Rhodes (UP ’55), 
chairman; W. D. Carlson (COL ’52); and 
E. P. Leonard (COR ’34); Committee on 
Normal Hips and Diagnosis and Classifica- 
tion of Dysplastic Hips—Drs. G. B. Schnelle 
(UP ’26), chairman; P. E. McClave (COL 
37); and Paul Husted (UP 53). General 
chairman at the panel meeting and repre- 
sentative of the Council on Veterinary 
Services was Dr. Kenneth Whittington 
(AUB ’42). 

The 3 committee members in each subject 
area compiled information on their specific 
subject. At the meeting of the entire panel 
in Chicago, the work of the 3 committees 
was integrated and reviewed by all 9 panel- 
ists. 

The panel agreed there was a need to 
prepare a “set of standards to bring order 
out of former confusion.” At the meeting 
they agreed on diagnostic methods, minimal 
equipment, and general criteria for render- 
ing a diagnosis of hip dysplasia. They dis- 
cussed the relation of such factors as posi- 
tioning, age, and heredity to hip dysplasia. 

The report of this panel will be reviewed 
by AVMA’s Council on Veterinary Serv- 
ice. It will then go to the Executive Board 
and then to the AVMA House of Delegates 
at its meeting in Detroit next August. Panel 
members said the report will be a practical 
guide to help practitioners do a uniform 
job of diagnosing hip dysplasia. 
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Hip dysplasia is fast becoming a common 
problem in America’s canine population — 
especially in certain breeds of dogs. Be- 
cause of this, the report of this panel will 
be important not only to veterinary practi- 
tioners who are diagnosing the condition, 
but also to breed associations and to agen- 
cies who use dogs to perform sentry, police, 
or guide services. Since hip dysplasia can- 
not be effectively treated, studies must be 
geared toward eliminating it. 

The findings of this panel may also be of 
some help to human beings. A problem 
similar to hip dysplasia is said to occur in 
3.8 of every 100,000 children and 30 to 50% 
of cases of arthritis of hips in human beings 
over age 50 can be traced to dysplasia. 


AVMA Council on Research Meets 


The Council on Research of the AVMA 
met in Chicago March 12-13, 1961. 

Out of 23 applicants for AVMA fellow- 
ships, the Council selected 12 as possible 
recipients. However, funds may not be 
available to support all 12 selections. In some 
cases, the fellowship grants will depend 
upon the success of the AVMA Research 
Fund-Raising Campaign now in progress. 


Shown at their recent meeting, the Council on Re- 
search members are (left to right): Drs. Rue Jen- 
sen (COL '43), Fort Collins, Colo.; William A. 
Hagan (KSU '15), Ames, lowa; Richard D. Turk 
(KSU '33), College Station, Texas; Carl Brandly 
(KSU '23), Urbana, Ill.; C. Roger Smith (OSU '44), 
Columbus, Ohio; T. Carl Jones (WSU '35), Boston, 
Mass., chairman; L. Meyer Jones (ISU '39), Chi- 
cago, Ill., staff consultant; Robert Getty (OSU 
'40), Ames, lowa; George Poppensiek (UP '42), 
Ithaca, N.Y.; George Edds (TEX '36), Fort Dodge, 
lowa; and Lloyd C. Ferguson (OSU '34), East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 
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The Council voted to renew 2 current fel- 
lowships. Since the program began in 1942, 
more than 50 veterinarians have received 
financial assistance on basic research proj- 
ects from the AVMA. 

The Council also nominated a candidate 
for the AVMA Practitioners Research Award 
to be given at the AVMA convention in 
Detroit next August. This is a special award 
not given each year. 

The Council made recommendations per- 
taining to AVMA representatives to other 
scientific organizations and on Cooper-Grif- 
fiths-type legislation, which will be pre- 
sented to the AVMA Executive Board at 
its meeting April 6-7. 

The 10-member Council on Research has 
5 committees of 3 members each. The com- 
mittees are the executive committee, the 
committee on goals and means, the commit- 
tee on the American Journal of Veterinary 
Research, the committee on liaison, and the 
committee on the AVMA Practitioners Re- 
search Award. Council chairman is Dr. T. 
Carl Jones (WSU ’35), Boston, Mass. AVMA 
Council members are elected by the House 
of Delegates, the body of locally elected 
representatives that reflects the thinking of 
the veterinary profession across the nation. 


High Priority for Sheep Parasite 
Research 


At the 13th meeting of the Sheep and 
Wool Research and Marketing Advisory 
Committee, held in Washington, D.C., on 
Nov. 2-4, 1960, recommendations to the USDA 
for new and expanded research included 
specific recommendations in which parasites 
of sheep and goats were placed in a 3rd 
place priority position preceded only by farm 
sheep breeding and improvement of mohair 
production. 

The following paragraphs are contained in 
the official report of the meeting, available 
from the executive secretary of the com- 
mittee, ARS, USDA, Washington, D.C.: 

Parasitism is the primary disease haz- 
ard to successful sheep raising in this 
country. No effective control measures 
exist for nearly half the known parasites 
affecting sheep. The estimated annual loss 
to the nation’s sheep and goat industry 
exceeds $40,000,000 in addition to the 
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half-billion dollar loss to other livestock. 
While parasites cause some of the most 
serious diseases of sheep, most of the 
damage comes from the insidious under- 
mining of the health of animals, disrupt- 
ing productive activity through retarded 
growth, unthrifty appearance, impaired 
meat and wool, and the expense of treat- 
ments if known. Many parasites attack 
other animals including man. Research 
needs to be initiated on: 

1) known parasites and parasitic dis- 
eases on which no work is in progress; 

2) the phenomena of the host-parasite 
relationship pertaining to biological and 
other controls. 

Research needs to be expanded on: 

3) most of the parasites and parasitic 
diseases on which limited work is now 
in progress; 

4) the relationships of breeding, feed- 
ing, and management of sheep on parasite 
infestation and prevention; 

5) the development and classification 
of materials and information on the oc- 
currence, distribution, and identification 
of important parasites of food and ani- 
mals including man. 

Physiology of reproduction in sheep was 
given 6th place priority; relation of soils to 
mineral nutrition, 9th place; infectious dis- 
eases of sheep, 11th place; noninfectious 
and metabolic disorder, 14th place; insects 
and ticks affecting sheep, 16th place. 

It was reported that infectious diseases 
of sheep and goats are responsible for an 
estimated annual loss of $15,000,000 to the 
industry. 

Diseases on which work should be ex- 
panded are bluetongue, ulcerative derma- 
tosis, scrapie; and should be continued on 
vibrionic abortion and Johne’s disease. Re- 
search should be initiated on foot rot, mas- 
titis, virus abortion, ecthyma, listeriosis, and 
progressive pneumonia. 

Special attention needs to be given foot 
rot in sheep which is causing serious loss 
to many sheep producers, particularly in 
farm flocks. It has put some farm flock 
operators out of the sheep business. 

Annual losses due to noninfectious dis- 
eases were estimated to be more than 
$3,000,000. Specifically, research should be 
expanded to provide further knowledge of: 
(1) basic microbiology and physiology of 
ruminants and the relationships of plant 
constituents to animal metabolism; (2) the 
toxic elements of known and _ suspected 
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poisonous forage plants and of toxic ele- 
ments found in sheep feeds; (3) the acute 
and chronic toxic effects of plants and agri- 
cultural chemicals on animals; and (4) 
physiologic disturbances associated with dis- 
orders such as overeating, pregnancy dis- 
ease, bloat, feedstuff tetany, urinary calculi, 
and hormonal and other disturbances due 
to feed additives. It was suggested that the 
extensive work on bloat may be overempha- 
sizing this condition at the expense of other 
physiologic disturbances of equal impor- 
tance. 

Dr. Hadleigh Marsh (GWU ’12), Veteri- 
nary Research Laboratory, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont., is a 
member of the 10-man committee. 


Study of Normal Electrocardiogram in 
Dogs Planned 


A study designed to establish certain 
standards for the normal electrocardiogram 
in dogs is under way at the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. It is being sponsored by the Mark L. 
Morris Animal Foundation. 

In the study, complete electrocardiograms 
will be taken of about 100 dogs free of 
heart disease. It will be conducted under 
the supervision of Drs. David K. Detweiler 
(UP ’42) and Donald F. Patterson (OKL 
54), of the University. 


Dr. J. 
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Society on Breeding Soundness of Bulls 
Meets 


The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Breeding Soundness of Bulls was 
held at Colorado State University Veteri- 
nary Hospital, Fort Collins, Feb. 18-19, 1961. 

This group was formed in 1954 by Dr. H. 
J. Hill (COL ’46) and 12 other veterinarians 
as the Rocky Mountain Society for the Study 
of Breeding Soundness in Bulls. By 1960 the 
group had 248 members scattered through- 
out 43 states and Canada. 

At the business session of the meeting 
there was a proposal to extend the scope of 
the society to include all phases of repro- 
duction in domestic animals. A report on 
the examination of rams for breeding sound- 
ness was also given at the businéss session. 

Other activities at the meeting included 
the examination of bulls, with detailed pres- 
entations on semen quality and discussions 
of specific reproductive disorders and ab- 
normalities, demonstrations of semen col- 
lection and laboratory techniques, and a 
session devoted to infectious diseases affect- 
ing bovine reproduction given by Dr. David 
E. Bartlett (COL 40), American Breeders 
Service, Chicago, II. 

Officers of the society are: Drs. H. J. Hill 
(COL ’46), Denver, Colo., chairman; James 
Bell (COL ’56), Logan, Utah, vice-chair- 
man; and E. J. Carroll (COL ’57), Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary-treasurer. 


©. Knowles Receives Zeta Award 


Dr. J. O. Knowles (UP 
'38), AVMA_ Executive 
Board Chairman, is pre- 
sented with the Zeta 
Award of the Omega 
Tav Sigma _ Fraternity, 
Auburn, Ala., by presi- 
dent James D. Brogli. The 
award was presented to 
Dr. Knowles in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding 
contributions to veteri- 
nary medicine. The fra- 
ternity has presented the 
award for 8 consecutive 
years. In accepting the 
award, Dr. Knowles 
urged the students to 
take an active interest 
in legislation after grad- 
vation. “If we speak up, 
we will be heard,” he 
said. 
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Effects of Butazolidin Under Study 


The effects of phenylbutazone (Butazoli- 
din) on race horses is being studied at the 
University of Pennsylvania’s School of Vet- 
terinary Medicine. The study is being per- 
formed under a grant from the Racing 
Chemistry Research Fund. 

Supervising the project is Dr. John E. 
Martin (UP ’42), associate professor of 
therapeutics, and associated with him is Dr. 
Carl Gabriel, a pharmacologist. 

Dr. Martin will study the action of phen- 
ylbutazone on pulse rate, respiratory rate, 
blood pressure, body temperature, blood 
composition, and appetite. Methods will be 
devised to determine the drug’s analgesic 
properties and its effect on racing perform- 
ance. 


Research in Trout Cancer Slated 


A 3-year study of hepatoma has been 
begun at Bellvue, Colo., by Drs. Rue Jensen 
(COL ’43), dean, Colorado State University 
College of Veterinary Medicine, and How- 
ard A. Tanner, Colorado State University, 
Colorado Cooperative Fishery Research 
Unit. 

Total cost of the study will probably ex- 
ceed $150,000. An application for a grant of 
$116,700 has been filed with the National 
Institute of Health. The 2 professors plan to 
study some possible causes of hepatoma. 

Dr. Gordon Solomon, Ph.D. candidate at 
Colorado State University, has been as- 
signed to the project and will work under 
Dr. Jensen’s direction. 

Although the project has already been 
started, its extensiveness will be determined 
by whether the grant is awarded. 


Dr. W. G. Evans Appointed to USDA 
Washington Staff 


Dr. Winton G. Evans (MIN ’52) has been 


appointed staff veterinarian, brucellosis 
eradication, Animal Disease Eradication 
Division, USDA. Dr. Evans, who was 


formerly assistant veterinarian in charge, 
Springfield, Ill., is now stationed in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Following graduation, Dr. Evans entered 
federal service with the Animal Disease 
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Dr. Winton G. Evans 


Eradication Division in Minnesota as area 
and district supervisor. In 1957 he partici- 
pated in the fourth veterinary training de- 
velopment program, and was trained in 
radiologic defense. He was appointed assist- 
ant veterinarian in charge in Illinois in July, 
1958. 

Dr. Evans is a member of the AVMA and 
the National Association of Federal Vet- 
erinarians. He is co-author of “Report of 
Oklahoma Anthrax Outbreak 1957.” 


Dr. N. L. Meyer Promoted 


Dr. Norvan L. Meyer (KSU ’47), has been 
named chief staff officer, emergency dis- 
eases, Animal Disease Eradication Division, 
USDA, Washington, D.C. He was formerly 
assistant chief staff officer, emergency dis- 
eases. 

For 2 years after graduation from vet- 
erinary college, Dr. Meyer was in general 
practice in Iowa and Missouri. He entered 
federal service with the former Bureau of 
Animal Industry in January, 1950. From 
January, 1950, until April, 1953, he was in 
Mexico as area supervisor with the foot-and- 
mouth disease eradication program. From 
April, 1953, to November, 1954, he partici- 
pated in the vesicular exanthema eradica- 
tion program in Indiana; he was district 
supervisor in that state from November, 
1954, to October, 1956. He then participated 
in the third veterinary administrator de- 
velopment program. Dr. Meyer was assist- 
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Dr. Norvan L. Meyer 


ant veterinarian in charge, Springfield, II, 
and Des Moines, Iowa, from July, 1957, to 
June, 1959, and was then appointed assistant 
chief staff officer, emergency diseases, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Meyer is a member of the AVMA, 
the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association, and 
the National Association of Federal Vet- 
erinarians. 


Dr. R. C. Reisinger Transferred 


Dr. Robert C. Reisinger (AUB ’44) has 
been transferred to the Animal Disease 
Eradication Division, USDA, as assistant 
chief officer, emergency diseases. He was 
formerly project leader, pasteurellosis re- 
search, Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Division, Beltsville, Md., a position 
he held from July 8, 1957, to Oct. 30, 1960. 

Dr. Reisinger received his Master of Sci- 
ence degree from the Department of Vet- 
erinary Science, University of Wisconsin, 
in 1957. Following graduation from veteri- 
nary college he engaged in large animal 
practice for a year, specializing in horses. 
He was employed by the United Nations, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
and the Department of the Army in Greece, 
Poland, Mexico, China, Ethiopia, Formosa, 
Japan, and Korea, from 1945 to 1954. From 
October, 1951, to April, 1954, he was chief 
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of the Veterinary and Livestock Section of 
the United Nations Civil Assistance Com- 
mand in Korea. From 1954 to 1955, he again 
engaged in veterinary practice. 

Dr. Reisinger entered the Animal Disease 
and Parasite Research Division of the 
Agricultural Research Service in 1957 as 
project leader of pasteurellosis research, 
and in this position also did research on 
shipping fever of cattle and fowl cholera. 
He was the first to report isolation of 
myxovirus parainfluenza from cattle and to 
relate this virus as an etiologic agent in the 
shipping fever complex. 


Dr. Robert C. Reisinger 


Publications by Dr. Reisinger include 
reports on rinderpest, hog cholera, calf 
scours, shipping fever, and fowl cholera. In 
June, 1951, he was the recipient of a letter 
of commendation from the commissioner of 
agriculture, Taiwan Provincial Government, 
for directing the eradication of rinderpest 
from Taiwan. He was made an honorary 
life member of the Tokyo Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association in 1951. In 1952 he was given 
a Presidential Commendation by President 
Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Korea, 
and in 1954 was honored by being the first 
foreigner ever to receive the Korean “Medal 
for Industrial Merit.” These honors were 
awarded him for his work in the develop- 
ment, production, and use of several animal 
vaccines, and for his part in the rehabilita- 
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tion of the veterinary services and livestock 
industry of the Republic of Korea. 

Dr. Reisinger is a member of the Virus 
Committee of the U.S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association and a member of the Confer- 
ence Research Workers in Animal Dis- 
eases. He is also a member of the AVMA 
and the executive committee of the District 
of Columbia V.M.A. 


Dr. R. L. Alkire Transferred to 
New Jersey 


Dr. Robert L. Alkire (ISU ’36) has been 
appointed veterinarian in charge of the 
Trenton, N.J., Animal Disease Eradication 
Division station, USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Service. He was formerly veteri- 
narian in charge at the Hartford, Conn., 
station. 

Since graduation from veterinary college, 
Dr. Alkire has served at USDA stations at 
Iowa, Maryland, New Jersey, Michigan, and 


Dr. Robert L. Alkire 


Connecticut. During World War II, he 
served in Europe with the Army Veterinary 
Corps and was discharged as a Major. 
While stationed in New Jersey, Dr. Alkire 
served on the New Jersey V.M.A. executive 
committee, and also as chairman of the 
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public relations committee. After transfer to 
Connecticut, he became a member of the 
executive committee of the Connecticut 
V.M.A. Dr. Alkire is an AVMA member. 


Dr. C. E. Stevens Joins USDA 


Dr. Charles E. Stevens (MIN ’55) has 
joined the staff of the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division, USDA, at its 


Dr. Charles E. Stevens 


National Animal Disease Laboratory at 
Ames, Iowa. Dr. Stevens will perform re- 
search on ruminant digestive disorders and 
related dysfunctions in cattle. 

Dr. Stevens was formerly on the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota where he was 
a teaching assistant in veterinary physiology 
and pharmacology. After receiving his Ph.D. 
degree in 1958, he remained on the univer- 
sity staff as a research associate. 


Dr. A. G. Edward, Jr., Appointed to New 
lowa Laboratory 


Dr. Alfred G. Edward, Jr. (COL ’52), 
has been assigned to the staff of the Nation- 
al Animal Disease Laboratory at Ames, 
Iowa, where he is veterinarian in charge 
for the production, procurement, and 
quarantine of disease-free experimental 
animals. 
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Dr. Edward joined the Animal Disease 
and Parasite Research Division of USDA 
in 1955 as a staff member of the Plum Island 
Animal Disease Laboratory, Orient Point, 
N.Y., where for 3 years he has been in 
charge of the animal quarantine program. 
He is the author of publications on foot- 
and-mouth disease and laboratory animal 
production. He is a member of the AVMA. 


Among the States and 
Provinces 


California 


Dr. A. C. Boyp NAMED VETERINARIAN OF 
THE YEAR.—Dr. Arthur G. Boyd (MCK ’18), 
assistant director, California Department of 
Agriculture, has been named California Vet- 
erinarian of the Year by the California 
V.M.A. 

The official presentation of the award will 
be made to Dr. Boyd at the association’s 
annual meeting in Long Beach next October. 
His name will also be submitted as a can- 
didate for the AVMA award to be presented 
at Detroit in August. 4 

Following graduation, Dr. Boyd practiced 
veterinary medicine in Michigan. He served 
as a lieutenant in the Veterinary Corps of 
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the U.S. Army during World War I. After 
the war he returned to Michigan and di- 
rected the first animal disease diagnostic 
laboratory in that state and also performed 
laboratory technical work for the Michigan 
State Department of Public Health. Later 
he served with the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the supervision of the manu- 
facture of animal biological products. 

Dr. Boyd has served as veterinarian in 
the California Department of Agriculture 
since April, 1922. He worked in the field 
and, during his early years of service, he 
pioneered the eradication of sheep scabies 
and bovine tuberculosis. He was promoted 
rapidly and became assistant chief, Division 
of Animal Industry in 1952; in 1953, he was 
appointed chief. Dr. Boyd is also executive 
secretary of the California State Board of 
Agriculture. 

During his career Dr. Boyd played a 
leading role in organizing California’s meat 
inspection system, directed the 1924 and 
1929 campaigns to eradicate foot-and-mouth 
disease, organized the California Bureau of 
Livestock Disease Control, worked toward 
the development and direction of the state’s 
disease diagnostic laboratories, and was a 
leader in California campaigns to 
eradicate glanders, cattle scabies, dourine, 
vesicular exanthema, scrapie, and bovine 
brucellosis. 

He was presented with the golden sheep- 
skin by the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, making him a member of the 
“Order of the Golden Fleece,” in August, 
1960. Dr. Boyd is a member of the AVMA 
and the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association. 


Colorado 


VETERINARIAN OF THE YEAR NAMED AT Con- 
FERENCE FOR VETERINARIANS.—Dr. G. H. Gil- 
bert (COL ’41) was named Colorado Vet- 
erinarian of the Year at the 22nd annual 
conference for veterinarians at Colorado 
State University in February. 

The award was determined on the basis 
of accomplishments of the nominees during 
the past year. Dr. Gilbert did an outstand- 
ing job as secretary of the Colorado V.M.A., 
and as chairman of the convention commit- 
tee for the 1960 AVMA Convention in Den- 
ver last August. Besides maintaining the 
Stauffer-Gilbert Veterinary Hospital at 
Arvada, Colo., Dr. Gilbert is mayor of Ar- 
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vada, secretary of the Colorado Municipal 
League, teacher of parliamentary law at 
Regis College, Denver, and chairman of the 
Denver Metropolitan Cooperative Commis- 
sion. He was also a former state Republican 
chairman. 

Guest speaker at the meeting, Mr. Walter 
B. Cooper, president of the Colorado Board 
of Agriculture, presented a talk entitled 
“The Little Man Who Wasn’t There When 
Responsibilities Were Passed Around.” Mr. 
Cooper stated that it is the responsibility 
of every veterinarian to support not only 
his professional organizations but also com- 
munity organizations such as the church, 
schools, community chest, chamber of com- 
merce and service organizations. “You have 
a responsibility to the merchants of your 
community and they have a responsibility 
to you,” he said. 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
Study of Breeding Soundness in Bulls and 
a Region 4 meeting of the American Ani- 
mal Hospital Association were held in con- 
junction with the conference. There was an 
attendance of 290. 


Florida 


VETERINARIAN SELECTED CHAIRMAN OF Ru- 
RAL HeaLttH CommitTTer.—Dr. George Yopp 
(AUB ’53), Jacksonville, has been selected 
as the 1961 chairman of the Florida Com- 
mittee on Rural Health. Dr. Yopp had been 
serving as the representative of the Florida 
State V.M.A. 

Other member organizations of the com- 
mittee are the Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, the Florida Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Florida Medical Association, 
the Florida State Board of Health, and the 
Florida State Pharmaceutical Association. 


V.M.A. Meets.—At the 79th an- 
nual convention of the Illinois State V.M.A. 
in Chicago, Feb. 20-22, 1961, the association 
presented an honorary membership to Mr. 
J. J. Shaffer, managing director of Chicago’s 
Anti-Cruelty Society. 

The award was presented to Mr. Shaffer 
in recognition of his success in promoting 
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good working relationships between humane 
organizations and veterinarians. It was the 
first time in the Illinois State V.M.A.’s 79- 
year history that a humane society worker 
was presented such an award. Mr. Shaffer 
is the third person to become an honorary 
member of the association. Previous recipi- 
ents were an agricultural leader and a pub- 
lic health official. 

Highlight of the association’s business 
meeting was the passage of a resolution re- 
questing that the University of [Illinois 
administration “be urged to give the highest 
priority for funds for early planning and 
construction of facilities needed to provide 
the necessary clinical and teaching facilities 
of the College of Veterinary Medicine, and 
that the university administration also be 
urged to give judicious consideration to the 
College of Veterinary Medicine’s projection 
of Illinois’ expanding veterinary medical 
educational needs through this decade.” The 
resolution called the clinical building and 
facilities presently used by the College of 
Veterinary Medicine “inadequate and sub- 
standard to meet the current and expanding 
teaching needs and obligations of the Col- 
lege, as prescribed by the Council on Educa- 
tion of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association.” 

Officers of the Illinois State V.M.A. are: 
Drs. J. J. Smith (KSU 745), Waverly, presi- 
dent; O. Norling-Christensen (OSU ’32), 
Wilmette, president-elect; R. P. Link (ISU 
34), Urbana, treasurer; and C. B. Hostetler 
(KSU ’43), Des Plaines, executive secretary. 

At the meeting 72 new members were 
accepted into the association bringing total 
membership to 850. 


Inprana V.M.A. Exects New Orricers, 
Reviews Activities.—New officers of the 
Indiana V.M.A. elected at the association’s 
77th annual meeting in Indianapolis, Jan. 
11-13, 1961, are: Drs. T. W. Freas (OSU 
51), Veedersburg, president; George Burch 
(TEX ’38), New Augusta, president-elect; 
Louis Snider (KSU 746), New Palestine, 
vice-president; Fred Hall (COR ’23), La- 
fayette, secretary; Stanley Bowers (MSU 
55), New Augusta, treasurer; and V. K. 
McMahan (KSU °41), Fort Wayne, chair- 
man of the Board. 
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Recent accomplishments of the Indiana 
V.M.A. reviewed at the meeting were: 


e Passage of a new Veterinary Practice 
Act for the State of Indiana. 

e Adoption of a new constitution and by- 
laws for the association. 

® Cooperation with the new veterinary 
school at Purdue University through as- 
sisting in career recruitment, offering 
financial aid to students, sponsoring 
attendance of students at state and 
AVMA meetings, and establishing a 
memorial library. 

e Furtherance of liaison between associ- 
ation and feed dealers through state 
and district nutrition meetings. 

e Publication of The Hoosier Veterinari- 
an, a quarterly state association paper. 


Micutana V.M.A. New Orricers.— 
Officers of the Michiana V.M.A. for 1961 are: 
Drs. Richard Schaub (MSU ’43), New 
Carlisle, president; A. C. Dufour (MSU ’46), 
Elkhart, president-elect; R. W. Worley 
(OSU ’43), South Bend, acting vice-presi- 
dent; R. N. Dale (KSU ’59), LaPorte, sec- 
retary; and C. M. Poole (OKL ’57), Elkhart, 
treasurer. 


Manitoba 


ManitospA V.M.A. RECOMMENDS INTERN- 
sHip Fottow1nc Grapuation.— At its 71st 
annual meeting, the Manitoba V.M.A. offi- 
cially recommended a 6-month internship 
following graduation from veterinary school 
and preceding entrance into private practice. 

The meeting, which was attended by 75 
veterinarians, was held in Winnipeg, 
February 27-28. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Drs. 
J. S. Thomson (ONT ’42), Portage La 
Prairie, president; I. Goossen (ONT ’44), 
Emerson, vice-president; and N. E. Stanger 
(ONT ’55), Winnipeg, secretary-treasurer. 


Massachusetts 

Dr. K. L. Butts AND Wire Retire.—Dr. 
Kenneth L. Bullis (ISU ’28), member of 
the veterinary science department of the 
University of Massachusetts, and head of the 
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department since 1951, and his wife 
Katherine, a teacher of freshman chemistry 
since October, 1942, retired Jan. 28, 1961. 
The Bullis’ have given a total of nearly 50 
years’ service to the university. 

Dr. Bullis joined the staff as assistant vet- 
terinary pathologist and served as acting 
chief of laboratory and research professor 
before becoming department head. From 
1929 to 1934, he conducted service work in 
pullorum disease eradication and, from 1934 
until 1951, poultry diagnostic service work. 

He has seen the veterinary science pro- 
fessional staff grow from 6 persons in 1929 
to 18 in 1960. A branch poultry diagnostic 
laboratory was added at the Waltham Field 
Station in 1950. Since 1951, the Department 
of Veterinary Science has been expanded in 
microscopic pathology, its research program, 
large animal diagnostic services, poultry 
disease research, and its physical plant. 
Paige Laboratory, present home of veteri- 
nary science, was completed in 1951, a poul- 
try isolation building in 1952, and the Thayer 
Building, a large animal isolation building, 
in 1957. 

Dr. Bullis was a practitioner in veterinary 
medicine at Chicago Heights, IIl., and as- 
sistant veterinarian with the California De- 
partment of Agriculture in San Francisco 
before joining the university staff. He is a 
member of the AVMA and the Massachu- 
setts V.M.A., as well as of the International 
Academy of Pathology and the New York 
Academy of Sciences; he has attended 3 in- 
ternational veterinary congresses. 


Michigan 

Birps May Take Over As Most Popuar 
Pet Says VETERINARIAN AT MicHIcAN Con- 
FERENCE.—Dogs and cats are being chal- 
lenged by birds for the title of the nation’s 
most popular pet said Dr. K. M. Friedburg 
(OSU ’42), Three Oaks, at the recent con- 
ference of veterinarians at Michigan State 
University. 

Dr. Friedburg said there are 26 million 
dogs, a like number of cats, and 22 million 
pet birds in this country. There are about 15 
million parakeets and 7 million canaries, or 
one pet bird in every 4th home in America, 
he said. 

As the pet bird population grows, so will 
the demand for veterinary services for them, 
he pointed out. ne 
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The Michigan State University Veterinary Student Glee Ciub performed at the university's re- 
cent Postgraduate Conference for Veterinarians. The glee club was organized in 1957 on the 
students’ initiative as an activity of the Student Chapter of the AVMA. Members of all 4 
classes participate. The group’s conductor is Barry Torine, a senior from Hillside, N. J. 
This picture was printed above the wrong legend in the April 1 issue of the JOURNAL. 


Missouri 


Missourr V.M.A. Meets.—At the annual 
meeting of the Missouri V.M.A. in St. Louis 
last February, the association passed a res- 
olution putting the Missouri V.M.A. on 
record as requesting that all city and county 
boards of health have a veterinarian. 

Also at the meeting the Association passed 
motions to: 

*Support a proposed bill before the Mis- 
souri legislature to provide inilk price 
stabilization. 

*Hire legal help to draft ani introduce 
a bill revising the Missouri Veterinary 
Practice Act. The new act will do 3 
things: (1) give the board of examiners 
authority to hire legal counsellors and 
investigators; (2) provide a temporary 
permit for graduate veterinarians be- 
tween the time of graduation and the 
next examination by the board of ex- 
aminers; (3) permit the board of ex- 
aminers to develop rules and regulations 
for ethical conduct. 

*Support the philosophy of membership 
in state V.M.A.’s as a requisite for 

- AVMA membership. 

*Not support the proposal for mail ballot 
election of AVMA officers. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Drs. 
F.D. Gentry (MSU ’45), Springfield, presi- 
dent; R. M. Keith (KSU °44), Kirkville, 
president-elect; L. L. Rice (MO ’51), 
Shelbina, vice-president; and Paul Spencer 
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(KSU ’51), Jefferson City, secretary-treas- 
urer and delegate to the AVMA convention. 
Dr. A. H. Groth (ISU ’31), Columbia, 
dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at the University of Missouri, was named 
Missouri Veterinarian of the Year. 


Kansas City V.M.A. New OFFIcers. 
—New officers of the Kansas City V.M.A. 
are: Drs. Harold W. Pilcher (MO ’50), 
Gashland, president; Robert E. Hertzog 
(MO ’59), Alton, vice-president; and Iain 
M. Paton (GLA ’48), Kansas City, secretary - 
treasurer. 


New Jersey 


CoursE ON OFFERED.—A 
course in principles of epidemiology, spon- 
sored by the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New Jersey, the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the New Jersey State Department 
of Health was attended by 74 persons. Forty- 
one were veterinarians, 21 were employees 
of local health departments, and 12 were 
employees of the State Department of 
Health. 

Lectures covered principles of epidemi- 
ology food-borne diseases; use of statistics; 
staphylococcic diseases; zoonoses; and polio 
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and the enterovirus diseases. The course 
was given in 5 day-long sessions. 

Dr. Roscoe P. Kandle, state commissioner 
of health, noted that more than 10% of the 
veterinarians in the state registered for the 
course. “Observations of veterinarians are 
often indispensable in detecting and tracing 
animal diseases transmissible to human be- 
ings,” Dr. Kandle said. ““As an example, the 
outbreak of eastern encephalitis among 
human beings in New Jersey in 1959 had 
as a forerunner a greater number of cases 
than usual of eastern encephalitis among 
horses and farm pheasant flocks.” 


New York 


New York City V.M.A. Writes CoLuMN 
FOR AMERICAN KENNEL CLuB.—Since May, 
1960, the public relations committee of the 
New York City V.M.A. has been preparing 
a monthly column entitled “A Word from 
the Veterinarian,” for the magazine Pure- 
Bred Dogs—American Kennel Gazette. 

The magazine is the official publication 
of the American Kennel Club. It has an 
extensive national and international circu- 
lation, especially among breeders. The fol- 
lowing statement is published with each 
column: 

“This article is prepared by the Public 
Relations Committee of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New York City. We 
invite your queries pertaining to dogs and 
their health. All material appearing here 
is written by members of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New York City. 
Please address your queries to: ‘A Word 
from the Veterinarian,’ Pure-Bred Dogs, 
221 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y.” 

No credit or byline is given to any indi- 
vidual member writing the material. In an- 
swering questions submitted by readers, 
care is taken not to diagnose or prescribe 
treatment. All copy is carefully edited by 
the public relations committee. 


ScaBies CONTROL ProcRaAM BernG Formvu- 
LATED.—The New State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets is moving to put 
New York into the classification of a scabies 
eradication area. The action has _ been 
spurred by the newly formed Committee on 
Sheep Diseases of the New York State 
V.M.S. 
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New York State has been classified as a 
scabies infected area by the USDA. Sheep 
from infected areas are prohibited from 
entering “scabies free” or “scabies eradica- 
tion” areas, except upon presentation of an 
approved health certificate from authorities 
in the infected area or from a licensed vet- 
erinarian, signifying that the sheep are free 
of scabies or have been dipped in an ap- 
proved insecticide not more than 10 days 
before shipment. 

As a result of 2 recent meetings of the 
Committee on Sheep Disease and consulta- 
tions with the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, the Department has formu- 
lated rules and regulations pertaining to 
the movement of sheep and lambs within 
New York State and to and from other 
states. Public hearings on the newly formu- 
lated regulations must be held before they 
are activated. At one hearing held during 
the 4th annual veterinary conference at 
Ithaca, commercial and purebred flock 
owners and veterinarians showed interest 
in instigating a scabies eradication program. 

Chairman of the Committee on Sheep 
Diseases of the New York State V.MS. is 
Dr. George T. Dorney (COR ’39). 

eee 

Western New York V.M.A. Etects New 
Orricers.—New officers elected by the West- 
ern New York V.M.A. at its winter meeting 
in Buffalo, Dec. 15, 1960, are: Drs. Stanley 
B. Jacobs (KSU ’49), Rochester, president; 
Gerald Ward (COR ’49), Olean, president- 
elect; and Frank E. McClelland, Jr. (COR 
Buffalo, secretary-treasurer. 


North Dakota 


VETERINARY CONFERENCE Hetp.—The De- 
partment of Veterinary Science, North 
Dakota State University, held a short course 
for veterinarians on Feb. 1-2, 1961. High- 
lighting the program were 2 reports given 
by Dr. Glenn C. Holm (ISU ’36), dean of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Oklahoma State University, entitled “The 
Practitioner’s Role in Veterinary Educa- 
tion,” and “Breeding Problems in Live- 
stock.” 

Dr. B. N. Frank (COL ’39), practitioner 
from Sterling, Colo, gave 2 reports, one 
on feedlot diseases and the other on new 
feedlot arrivals. 

Others appearing on the program were 
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Drs. F. M. Bolin (ISU ’29), acting head, 
department of veterinary science, North 
Dakota State University; I. A. Schipper 
(MIN ’51), associate veterinarian, North 
Dakota State University; C. B. Bjornson 
(OSU °45), assistant veterinarian, North 
Dakota State University; J. V. Bundy (MIN 
58), practitioner; D. E. Flagg (OSU ’45), 
state veterinarian; and T. R. Myers (COL 
31), government veterinarian in charge. 

About 60 veterinarians from North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota at- 
tended the conference. 

ee @ 

New AssociIaATION FormMep.—A new vet- 
erinary association, the West River Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, has been formed 
in North Dakota. 

Officers of the new association are: Drs. 
T. Orchard (COL ’54), Bismarck, president; 
and Robert Nelson (MIN ’59), Hebron, 
secretary -treasurer. 

eee 

Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE ACTIVE IN 
First Year.—In its first year of existence, 
the Public Relations Committee of the North 
Dakota Veterinary Medical Association has 
swung into full scale activity. 

The committee has purchased a projector 
to be used at fairs and meetings as a public 
relations aid in telling the story of the vet- 
erinary profession. 

It has also prepared a special kit which 
was distributed to North Dakota high schools 
on the careers of veterinarians. The com- 
mittee has made known to career counselors 


and high schools the availability of a vet- 
erinarian to appear on high school career 
days. 

As a service to students already attending 
veterinary schools, the committee has pre- 
pared a letter telling of the needs of the 
state for veterinary services. 

Committee members are Drs. I. A. Schip- 
per (MIN ’51), Fargo, chairman; J. B. Wat- 
kins (ISU ’51), Minot; and J. D. Vagneur 
(COL 741). 


Ohio 


Orricers Exectep.—Officers elected at the 
77th annual meeting of the Ohio State 
V.M.A. in Toledo in February are: Drs. C. 
S. Alvanos (MSU ’39), Toledo, president; 
James K. Bratton (OSU ’52), Athens, presi- 
dent-elect; William L. Ingalls (OSU ’42), 
Reynoldsburg, vice-president; Harry G. 
Geyer (OSU ’36), Columbus, secretary; John 
H. Helwig (OSU ’37), Columbus, treasurer; 
and Russell E. Rebrassier (OSU ’14), 
Columbus, executive secretary. 


Oregon 

Orecon V.M.A. Meets, INstatts NEw 
Orricers.—New officers installed at the 50th 
annual convention of the Oregon V.M.A. in 
Portland, February 2-4, are: Drs. Ray 
Storey (WSU ’41), Molalla, president; S. E. 
McGough (WSU ’51), Pendleton, president- 


Educator and members 
of the North Dakota 
V.M.A. look over a re- 
cently purchased screen 
to be used in visually 
telling the story of the 
veterinary profession to 
groups with allied inter- 
ests. They are: (left to 
right) M. G. Kruse, Board 
of Higher Education, Kin- 
dred, N. Dak.; Dr. I. A. 
Schipper; and Dr. R. C. 
Reed, president, North 
Dakota V.M.A. 
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elect; O. H. Muth (MSU ’29), Corvallis, 
secretary-treasurer; and Dallen H. Jones 
(WSU ’41), Roseburg, delegate to the AVMA 
convention. 

Dr. Muth also received the Oregon 
V.M.A.’s first “Distinguished Achievement 
Award” for research work performed at 
Oregon State College in connection with 
development of a new treatment for con- 
trol of white muscle disease, a degenerative 
disease of calves and lambs. 

Convention attendees heard an appeal 
from Dr. Monroe Holmes (WSU ’46), Ore- 
gon State Board of Health, for maximum 
immunization of pets to combat the threat 
of a possible rabies epizootic. 

Also at the meeting, Dr. Donald Miller 
(OSU ’36), assistant director, Animal Dis- 
ease Eradication division, USDA, warned 
that the livestock industry faced a threat 


of “invasion” by foreign diseases currently 
decimating livestock populations in Asia 
and Africa. He urged that veterinarians, 
livestock producers, and health officials in- 
tensify efforts to recognize and report these 
diseases. 

Dr. Ward Newcomb, Nebraska dentist 
who won recognition for a method of cap- 
ping cows’ teeth with steel crowns to pro- 
long the life of the animal and increase milk 
production, demonstrated his technique to 
the Oregon veterinarians. 

Instructors for the course came from the 
U. S. Public Health Service; the schools of 
public health of the Universities of Min- 
nesota and North Carolina; the State De- 
partment of Agriculture; the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New Jersey; and the 
State Department of Health. 


Ucterinary Military News 


Veterinary Aspects of Nuclear Medicine Course participants were: 

First row: Major Milton A. Beerwinkle; Col. Charles E. Robinson, coordinator of training; Col. 

Robert H. Yager, director, Division of Veterinary Medicine; Mrs. Flo H. Ward, course director; 

lt. Col. Harvey L. Rubin, deputy director, Division of Veterinary Medicine; Col. George D. 

’ Batcheldor; Lt. Col. Charles B. Frank. 

Second row: Major William P. Hayman; Major Harold C. Davis; Lt. Col. Willys E. Lord; Lt. Col. 
Elmer R. Pede; Lt. Col. Warren J. Schneider; Lt. Col. John H. Harrison. 

Third row: Capt. Ted M. Richardson; Major Donald W. Ringley; Lt. Col. Joseph L. Reid; Capt. 
James M. Lyday; First Lt. Henry K. Tom, Jr.; Capt. Walter H. Peacock. 

Fourth row: Capt. Norman D. Jones; Capt. Paul J. Homme; First Lt. Jesse V. Unruh; First Lt. 

George L. Beckvermit; Capt. Ralph F. Ziegler. 
Fifth row: Capt. William L. Jones, Jr.; Capt. Samuel W. Levingston; Capt. Arthur R. Smith. 


This legend appeared under the wrong picture in the April 1 issue of the JOURNAL, 
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Army Curriculum Advisory Council 
Meets 


The U.S. Army Curriculum Advisory 
Council met from February 27 to March 2 
at the Army Medical Service Meat and 
Dairy Hygiene School, Chicago, to review 
the school’s activities and programs. 

The council also discussed the doctrines, 
problems and policies of the U.S. Army 
Veterinary Corps as well as quality control 
and assurance provisions, contractor inspec- 
tion, and new Army regulations pertaining 
to the Veterinary Corps. 


State Board §xaminations 


FLORIDA—June 1961, Biscayne Terrace Hotel, 
Miami, Fla. F. Thomas, Secretary, 4937 S. 
Tamiami Trail, Sarasota, Fla. 


12-17, 


GEORGIA—June 15-16, 1961. Atlanta, Ga., Dr. A. M. 
Mills, Secretary, 325 Pinecrest Dr., Athens, Ga. 


IOWA—June 1-2, 1961, Division of Animal Industry, 
State House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. Dr. A. L. Sund- 
berg, chief Division of Animal Industry, State House, 
Des Moines 19, Iowa. 


MARYLAND—June 5-6, 1961, College Park, Md., 8:00 
a.m, Applications must be returned by May 31, 1961. 
Dr. Harold S. Gober, Secretary-Treasurer, 5400 Park 
Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS—June 19-21, 1961, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst. Applications must be filed by June 
1, 1961. Dr. Edward A. Zullo, Secretary, Room 33, State 
House, Boston 33, Mass. 


MICHIGAN—June 12-13, 1961, Auditorium, Giltner Hall, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. Applica- 
tions must be filed 15 days prior to examination along 
with $25 fee. Dr. John F. Quinn, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 6th Floor, Lewis Cass Building, Lansing 13, Mich. 


MISSOURI—June 1-2, 1961, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Dr. L. A. 
Rosner, Chairman, Box 630, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—July 5, 1961, State House, Concord, 
N.H., 9 a.m., Dr. Eric W. Simmons, secretary-treas- 
urer, Exeter Road, North Hampton, N.H. 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 21-23, 1961, Morehead-Bitt- 
more Hotel, Morehead City, N.C. Dr. James I. Corn- 
well, secretary, P.O. Box 9038, Asheville, N.C. 


OHIO—June 5-7, 1961, Sisson Hall, College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dr. H. G. Geyer, Executive Secretary, State of Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture, Division of Animal Industry, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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OKLAHOMA—May 24-26, 1961. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
Applications must be filed 30 days prior to examination. 
Mrs. Bonnie Jean Meuffer, 4321 S. Lee, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


OREGON—June 6-8, 1961, Hotel Multnomah, Portland, 
Ore. Application deadline one month prior to examina- 
tion. Fee $25. Dr. C. R. Howarth, Secretary, 135 N. 
Highway, St. Helens, Ore. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—June 15-16, 1961, Columbia Hotel, 
Columbia, S. Car. Dr. H. L. Sutherland, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Union, S. Car. 


TEXAS—May 29-31, 1961. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas. Ap- 
plication deadline one month prior to examination. Mr. 
T. D. Weaver, Executive Secretary, 207 Capital National 
Bank Bldg., Austin 1, Texas. 


UTAH—June—29, 1961, Department of Business Regulation 
and Registration, State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 9 a.m. Applications must be filed by June 15, 
1961. Fee $15. Dr. Frank Lees, Director of the Office 
of Busi Regulation and Registration, State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WEST VIRGINIA—June 19, 1961, Capitol Building, 
Room 117, Charleston W. Va. Dr. H. J. Fallon, Secre- 
tary, 200 Fifth St., W., Huntington, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN—June 26-27, 1961, Madison, Wis. Dr. A. 
A. Erdmann, Secretary, 6 W. State Capitol, Madison 2, 
Wis. 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*J. Howard Brown (KCV ’14), 70, Tar- 
boro, N.C., died Feb. 13, 1961. 

Dr. Brown had practiced in Tarboro for 
25 years. He was a past-president of the 
North Carolina V.M.A. and the author of 
a history of veterinary medicine of North 
Carolina. He was named North Carolina 
Veterinarian of the Year in 1955 and was 
made a life member of the AVMA in 1956. 


Laurister N. Brown (ONT ’29), 58, Au- 
burn, Maine, died Feb. 9, 1961. 

Dr. Brown was a member of the Maine 
V.M.A. 


Dr. John W. Chenoweth, Sr. (WES ’01), 
Albany, Mo., died Oct. 5, 1960. 
Dr. Chenoweth was a general practitioner. 
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Loren D. Eastman (ONT ’08), 87, Council 
Grove, Kan., died Jan. 31, 1961. 

Dr. Eastman had practiced in Council 
Grove for 50 years before his retirement 
several years ago. 


W. H. Emig (CVC ’08), 
Tenn., died Feb. 8, 1961. 

Dr. Emig had retired from veterinary 
practice 10 years ago. 


Chattanooga, 


George W. Hare (GR ’98), 96, Allegan, 
Mich., died Feb. 14, 1961. 

Dr. Hare had practiced in Allegan for 63 
years until his retirement 5 years ago. 


*Herbert P. Lefler (OSU ’15), 72, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, died Jan. 28, 1961. 


John J. Merwick, 63, Chicago, Ill, a 
veterinarian in the USDA for 37 years, died 
Feb. 4, 1961. 


Emmet J. Packer (KCV ’18), 73, Salem, 
Ore., died Jan. 27, 1961. 

Dr. Packer was employed by the govern- 
ment as a poultry inspector in Salem. He 
was a former deputy veterinarian for the 
State of Missouri and was assigned to the 
Kansas City Stockyards before moving to 
Salem 7 years ago. 


Charles F. Pinkham (KCV ’09), 80, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died Sept. 14, 1960. 

After graduating from veterinary college, 
Dr. Pinkham practiced in Solomon, Kan., 
until 1914 when he joined the meat inspec- 
tion service of the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, serving at Chicago, Leavenworth, 
Topeka, and Kansas City. He retired in 1945. 

Dr. Pinkham was a member of the Kan- 
sas V.M.A. 


Arthur E. Potter, 90. of Los Molinos, 
Calif., died Dec. 7, 1960. 

Doctor Potter had practiced as a veteri- 
narian for 25 years in Los Angeles. 
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David Richardson (MCK 
Dorado, Kan., died Feb. 2, 1961. 

Dr. Richardson had operated a small ani- 
mal hospital in El Dorado for 31 years. 
During World War I he served in the armed 
forces as a meat inspector. He practiced in 
Arkansas and Texas before moving to 
Kansas. 


65, El 


*Ernest D. Sadler (CVC ’09), 73, Wagner, 
S.D., died Feb. 23, 1961, while visiting a son 
in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Sadler was a general practitioner. 


Professor Alex V. Sahlstedt, of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Stockholm, Sweden, 
and an honorary member of the AVMA 
since 1948, died in 1960. 


Thomas V. Simpson (ONT ’96), 89, of 
Yorktown, Sask., died Oct. 16, 1960. 


Verner J. Smith (MCK ’10), 85, Benton, 
Ark., died Feb. 1, 1961. 

Dr. Smith had practiced in Eldora, Ark., 
Eagle River, Wis., and Union, Ark., before 
retiring in 1953. 


Wallace F. Vail (NYA ’06), 82, Green- 
wich, Conn., died Dec. 13, 1960. 

Dr. Vail had maintained a veterinary hos- 
pital in Riverside, Conn., for many years. 


William E. Williams (KCV ’17), 70, Beloit, 
Kan., died Oct. 9, 1960, following a heart 
attack. 

Dr. Williams had practiced in Colorado 
and Texas. He had lived in Durango, Colo., 
about 25 years. He had retired about 5 years 
ago. 


R. F. Wright (USC ’08), 80, of Highmore, 
S.D., died Nov. 26, 1960. 

Dr. Wright had practiced for 15 years at 
Wessington Springs and Faith. S.D., before 
moving to Highmore in 1923. He had main- 
tained a ranch and practiced veterinary 
medicine in Highmore since that time. 
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Women’s 
Auxibiony 


Modern Auxiliaries Need Modern Constitutions 


Has the constitution and bylaws of your 
state auxiliary been rewritten or brought 
up-to-date recently? With the fast pace in 
which we live, time has thrust changes upon 
all organizations. Some governing docu- 
ments are outdated, and if attempts have 
been made to bring them up-to-date, they 
can well resemble old patchwork quilts. 

Many auxiliaries were originally organ- 
ized to fill the need of a loosely knit group 
to plan entertainment for women who ac- 
companied their husbands to state meetings. 
Their main objective was to promote friend- 
ship among the wives of veterinarians. 

As auxiliaries grew, the need for working 
organizations grew. Local, regional, and state 
groups were soon working toward the es- 
tablishment of loan funds to aid veterinary 
students, the contribution of scientific books 
to veterinary school libraries, and the pro- 
motion of the research fund of the AVMA, 
which financially assists graduate research 
students performing basic research. Aux- 
iliary members have also worked to tell the 
public about the vital role veterinarians play 
in safeguarding public health. The promo- 
tion of friendship is still encouraged, but it 
is no longer the auxiliaries’ chief reason for 
existence. 

Along with added responsibility came 
more work for auxiliary officers and even 
a need for additional offices. For example, 
the secretaries or treasurers no longer col- 
lect dues. Keeping pace with the times, 
membership secretaries collect both state 
and national dues and encourage the pro- 
motion of new members. At the request of 
the AVMA, the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
AVMA has set up an office for public re- 
lations with a vice-president in charge. Each 
state auxiliary has been encouraged to add 
a public relations officer to its board. All of 
these changes from the original auxiliary 
plan have required changes in auxiliaries’ 
constitution and bylaws. 

Another change that appears on most state 
’ auxiliary bylaws was brought about by a 
change in the bylaws of the national aux- 
iliary. This change increased the number of 
delegates to the national House of Dele- 
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gates. To accommodate it, some states have 
the constituent groups within their organi- 
zation each select one delegate. Rotation 
from these groups is applied if state mem- 
bership is not large enough to allow one 
from each group to attend the national ses- 
sion. Other states prefer to have the presi- 
dent appoint the delegation. 

A new era has begun, and with it has 
come revisions of constitutions. In some 
cases, completely new documents are sorely 
needed to care for the changes time has 
wrought. 

s/Mrs. JoHN Stevens, Parliamentarian, 
Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA 


Oklahoma 


Women’s AUXILIARY MEEts.—The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Oklahoma V.M.A. voted at 
its annual meeting in Stillwater, Jan. 22-24, 
1961, to contribute $40 to the AVMA Stu- 
dent Loan Fund, $10 to the AVMA Research 
Fund, and $50 toward the expenses of the 
student delegate from Oklahoma to the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the AVMA convention 
in Detroit next August. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Mrs. 
Hugh H. Harsteter, Cushing, president; Mrs. 
H. K. Henderson, Stigler, president-elect; 
Mrs. Fred Hutton, Tulsa, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Culver Moe, Oklahoma City, second 
vice-president; and Mrs. J. B. Corcoran, 
Stillwater, secretary-treasurer. 

The 16 wives of senior veterinary students 
at Oklahoma State University were guests 
of honor at the meeting. Total attendance 
was 69. 


Washington 


SeaTTLE Women’s Auxiuiary New 
Orricers.—New officers of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Seattle V.M.A. are: Mrs. 
E. D. Montgomery, president; Mrs. S. B. 
Coe, president-elect; Mrs. R. D. Boyce, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Frank Fall, secretary. 
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A MULTIPLE-VITAMIN PRODUCT 


contains important vitamins for daily administration to 
small animals. ABDEC DROPS may be used as supportive 
treatment in debility, convalescence, and during pregnancy 
and lactation. 


Each 0.6 cc. represents: 


Vitamin A 05,000 Units 
Vitamin D GINS 
Vitamin (Thiamine Hydrochloride) mg. 
Vitamin Bz (G) (Riboflavin) mg 
Vitamin (Pyridoxine Hydrochloride) mg. 
Pantothenic Acid (as the sodium salt) .........+...5 mg. 
SOMES 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) Mg 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE-DAVIS 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, LTD. 
MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 133-261-R 
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FURACIN 


TOPICALLY IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


iN SURFACE INFECTIONS Furacin Dressing Veterinary 
~—FURACIN (brand of nitrofurazone) 0.2% dissolved in 
a water-soluble base of ointment-like consistency 
FURACIN Dressing Veterinary with Anesthetic—a 
water-soluble ointment containing FURACIN 0.2% 
with butacaine 0.5%. 
FUuRACIN Solution Veterinary—water-miscible liquid 
of FURACIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. 
Valuable in bovine mastitis and impaired fertility. 


iN BOVINE MASTITIS FurRAcIN Solution Veterinary 


->+ SQUEEJET®—new, single-dose, disposable unit of 30 ce. 

we, FURACIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. Es- 
7) pecially adapted for use in impaired fertility. 

. \v FuRACIN-penicillin GEL Veterinary—a crystalline sus- 

‘ i pension of FURACIN 2% and 13,333 units per cc. of 

procaine penicillin G in peanut oil with 3% aluminum 


monostearate. 


IN EYE INFECTIONS FURACIN Soluble Powder Veterinary 
oa ye —a soft, water-soluble powder containing FURACIN 
y Ay 0.2% in polyethylene glycol. 

i wh } IN EAR INFECTIONS FURAGIN Ear Solution Veterinary 
—an anhydrous hygroscopic, water-soluble liquid com- 


posed of FURACIN 0.2% and polyethylene glycol. 


IN GENITAL TRACT INFECTIONS FURACIN Suppositor- 
ies Veterinary—a water-soluble base suppository, con- 
taining FURACIN 0.4%; melts at body temperature. 
Suitable for use in bovine retained placenta. 


FURACIN Solution Veterinary—water-miscible liquid 
of 0.2% FURACIN in polyethylene glycol and water. 


IN RETAINED PLACENTA FvREA® Veterinary - a bolus 

containing 0.12 grams of FURACIN to control infection 
and 12 grams urea to exert a proteolytic effect on 
necrotic tissue. 


NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page 
JIG 2 84 


Fig. 1—Lateral recumbent radiograph of dog after injection of 300 cc. of air into the abdomi- 
nal cavity. 


History.—A male Boxer, 6 years old, was anesthetized with sodium pentobar- 
bital prior to pneumoperitoneum and radiography of the abdomen. He was placed 
on his right side with the front- and hindlegs extended. A right lateral abdominal 
radiograph was then taken. Then an 18-gauge, 114-inch needle was inserted into 
the abdominal cavity slightly to the left of the midline and about 15 cm. posterior 
to the xiphoid cartilage. With a 50-cc. glass syringe, 300 cc. of air was injected. 
While a second radiograph (fig. 1), was being taken, the dog died. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from 


Diagnosis.—Generalized air emboli due 
to injection of the spleen with air (fig. 2). 

Comment.—This case was handled as a 
clinical exercise to explore the dangers of 
pneumoperitoneum. The radiograph (fig. 1, 
2), taken after air had been purposely in- 
jected into the spleen, is an unusual one 
but the problem it represents may not be. 
Pneumoperitoneum is an accepted and use- 
ful technique in radiography but it is not 
done without risk; there is danger of pierc- 


preceding page) 


ing and inflating abdominal organs, espe- 
cially the spleen. Barbiturates markedly di- 
late the spleen by relaxing the smooth mus- 
cles, and both splenomegaly and splenomas 
are frequent findings in dogs after middle 
age. Furthermore, obesity and the possibil- 
ity of distention and displacement of other 
organs also increase the hazards of peri- 
toneal injection. 


(Continued on adv. p. 34) 


Fig. 2—Lateral recum- 
bent radiograph of dog 
after injection of 300 cc. 
of air into the abdominal 
cavity: absence of pneu- 
moperitoneum (A), and 
air emboli in spleen (B), 
liver (C), mesenteric 
vessels (D), portal vein 
(E), hepatic veins (F), 
and vena cava (G). 


Fig. 3—Cross section of spleen after fixation in 10 per cent formalin solution. Notice the 
hemorrhage and circular air spaces (A). 
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MASS MEDICATION IN 
ITS MOST LOGICAL FORM 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


WATER MIX VETERINARY 


convenient - palatable - economical 


in necrotic enteritis (S. choleraesuis) of swine 

Furacin Water Mix affords a swift, effective means of suppressing 
and preventing those serious herd outbreaks of infectious necrotic 
enteritis of swine. Since scouring pigs “off feed” often continue to 
drink, “Medication through the drinking water appears to be the 
method of choice when large numbers of pigs are involved... . 
Furacin WATER Mix is well adapted to this kind of medication.””} 
In this same study, results of bacterial sensitivity testing revealed, 
**... FURACIN was the most consistently effective drug against the 
various strains of E. coli, and against S. choleraesuis (necrotic 
enteritis) 


in gray droppings of mink 

Symptomatic improvement usually occurred within one week with 
Furacin Water Mix. “After 5 weeks’ medication, 100% of the 
mink had normal feces.”? “At pelting time, the medicated mink 
showed good flesh, large size, and bore a good quality pelt, while 
the untreated controls, showed signs characteristic of gray diar- 
rhea: dehydration, lack of body fat, small body size, and poor fur 
quality.” 

in cecal coccidiosis of poultry 

“a valuable agent in preventing or reducing mortality .. .”* due 
to Eimeria tenella 

in intestinal coccidiosis of poultry 

“, . FURACIN was effective in preventing mortality due to initial 
infections with E. necatrix. ...”° 


SUPPLIED: Carton of 330 Gm. and the new carton of 25 pounds. 
Available from your professional veterinary distributor. 


REFERENCES: 1. Roe, C. K.: Enteric Infections in Weaned Pigs. Paper pre- 
sented at the Second Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary 
Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin, May 28, 1959, p. 10. 2. Hughes, D. L., and 
MeMinn, Jr., C. S.: Furacin—A Control for Gray Droppings. Am. Fur Breeder 
32:24 (Aug.) 1959. 3. Palarski, J. D.: Furacin Treatment of Gray Diarrhea 
in Mink. J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 136:177 (Feb. 15) 1960. 4. Johnson, C. A.: 
Studies on the Efficacy of Soluble Furacin Against Cecal Coccidiosis. Abstracts 
of papers presented at the 45th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 7-10, 1956, p. 21. 5. Shumard, R. F.: The Activity 
of Soluble Furacin Against the Coccidian, Eimeria necatrix. Paper presented 
at the First National Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agriculture, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, Sept. 28-29, 1956. 


NITROFURANS —a unique class of antimicrobials— 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 

EATON LABORATORIES 

Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Here Is the Diagnosis—continued 


At necropsy, 150 cc. of blood was found 
in the peritoneal cavity. It had escaped 
from the needle hole in the splenic capsule. 
The spleen was large and crepitant, and it 
floated when placed in the formalin fixa- 
tive. When fixed, the cut surface was hem- 
orrhagic and a great number of circular air 
spaces occupied by the air emboli were vis- 


(fig. 3). Histologically, the splenic 


ible 


This report illustrates one possible haz- 
ard in performing pneumoperitoneum. The 
technique, a useful one, should be employed 
with caution and with an understanding of 
the possible locations of the organs that 
may be injured. Application of negative 
pressure on the syringe before injection 
will minimize such occurrences. 


Fig. 4—Air spaces, hemorrhage, and absence of 
architecture can be seen in this histologic prepara- 
tion of a cross section of the spleen. x 4. 


Fig. 5—Air emboli in the vein (arrow) are 
evident in this photograph of mesenteric 
veins. 


Fig. 6—Photograph of cerebrum showing air em- 
boli in peripheral vessels (arrows). 
- 


architecture was destroyed, leaving only a rs | 


few trabeculae, vessels, hemorrhage, and 
the circular areas of the air emboli (fig. 4). 
The mesenteric veins were distended with 


air emboli (fig. 5) and when the right au- \_ 


ricle of the heart was opened under water, 
2 or 3 large bubbles of air came up through 
the water. Air emboli were also seen in the 
peripheral vessels of the cerebrum of the 
brain (fig. 6). 
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Got a shipment going hundreds of miles? Get it out 
by 9 A.M....it arrives the same day! Got a shipment 
going about 50 miles? Ship it out around 9 A.M.... 
it’s there by noon! 


Whatever the destination of your shipment, chances 
are, a Greyhound is going there anyway... right to 
the center of town. Greyhound travels over a million 
miles a day! No other public transportation goes to 
so many places—so often. 


You can ship anytime. Your packages go on regular 
Greyhound passenger buses. Greyhound Package 
Express operates twenty-four hours a day...seven 
days a week...including weekends and holidays. 
What’s more, you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid 
...0r open a charge account. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND 
BUS TERMINAL TODAY...OR MAIL 
THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 


GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 
Dept. D-24140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on Greyhound 
Package Express service...including rates and routes. We 
understand that our company assumes no cost or obligation. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS PHONE 
CITY. 


IT’S THERE IN HOURS...AND COSTS YOU LESS 
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“Beet 
Up” | 
YOUR DOG 


ws you not only love 
dogs, but they are your 
livelihood, too—their health 
is of the utmost importance. 

We at Swift know that, 
because we share the same 
affection and responsibility 
for dogs. Swift Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
have made the nutrition of 
dogs their life work. When- 
ever you feed or recommend 
any Pard product, you can 


have the same confidence you 
have in the care you yourself 
give to dogs. 

Beef, and beef by-products 
are the source of animal pro- 
tein in Pard, and beef, of 
course, is synonymous with 
good protein quality. In ad- 
dition, both regular Pard and 
Pard with Beef Gravy con- 
tain soy grits, cereals, vita- 
mins and minerals to supply 
—in just the proper ratio— 


all the nutrients dogs need. In 
Pard Crunchers, the high pro- 
tein meat meal is also supple- 
mented with milk, fish, soy, 
and cereal by-products—to 
give the same high nutritional 
value as the canned Pards. 
“Beef up” your dog diets 
with Pard and be sure of the 
balanced protein variety so 
essential for good dog health, 
growth and reproduction. 


LIKE YOU... SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOGS 


PARD CRUNCHERS 
with Beef Gravy 
Economy in 20- and 50- 
ib. bags ond smaller 
sizes. Mixes quickly and 
Seonly. 


1O5™ YEAR 


NOW two kinds 
of Pard in cans 
Variety—alternate reg- 
> | ular Pord and new Pard 
with Beef Gravy. 


Use and recommend PARD products with confidence. 
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The 613-8 Dynaclave 
Low-cost, high-speed 
‘wutoclave — portable 
automatic — efficient 


The 1022 Aristocrat Autoclave 
Office pressure steam 
sterilization to hospital 
standards and convenience 


CAN NOW HAVE THE BENEFITS 
OF PRESSURE STEAM 
STERILIZATION 


There is an Amsco Office Autoclave to fit 
your needs and your checkbook. 


Whether you are in private practice, research 
or in both, you need the protection offered by 
pressure steam sterilization of instruments, 
syringes, utensils, rubber gloves and related 
articles. This positive protection of your cases and 
yourself against cross contamination, is a 

The all 8816 Autocl comforting and practical safeguard. 


Purp 


Designed to meet exacting 
surgical sterilization standards — These desirable benefits are economically yours 


cena with Amsco's balanced combination of advanced 
quipment, sound techniques and specialized 
services. Write for details today . . . attach the 
coupon to your letterhead and mail to American 


Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


STERILIZER 


rrr 


\ 1! am interested in Amsco Autoclaves 


for Veterinary applications: 


Branch Offices and Service Centers in... | 

Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Name 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New Orleans, I 

New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Address 
Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Tampa, Washington, D. C., 

including a dispersed Amsco Serviceman City Zone State 
located near YOU for prompt service. Mail to American Sterilizer Compony, Erie, Pc. 
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GET MODERN 
PROFESSIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


FREE OR ATA 
BIG SAVING! 


The more Ken-L-Biskit you buy... 
the more you save with the 


NEW KEN-L-BISKIT PREMIUM PLAN 


You can save mosi or all of the cost of fine- 

quality kennel necessities. And you can own 

the newest “‘efficiency’’ equipment for just a 

fraction of retail prices. These conveniences Time-saving 
in your kennel or veterinary hospital will Spray-scrubber 
save you time and work. The more stamps 

you add up by buying Ken-L-Biskit, the less 

cash you pay. By adding up enough stamps, 

you can get any item free. 


ECONOMICAL NUTRITION! Ken-L-Biskit is a 
complete diet with more nutrition per cup 
than most dry foods. You can feed less 
because it does more. 


ALIS | 


See the back of the Ken-L-Biskit 25- and 50-ib. sacks and find out 
about all 8 premiums and how you can get them at big savings. 


New Oster 
Electric Clipper 


: 
Ao New Deodorizer 
Heater 
a 
BISKIT 
os 
: 
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EFFICACY 
SuLFABROM can provide therapeutic blood and plasma levels in cattle 
lasting 48 hours... long enough to eliminate the need for many time- 
consuming, unprofitable “repeat calls.” 
VERSATILITY 
SULFABROM may be used orally, as a drench or bolus, and intraperi- 
toneally or intravenously. 
ECONOMY 
SuLFABROM makes your initial expenditure a sound sulfa investment. 
Your cl nts will be satisfied with the results and low treatment eost. 
EXCLUSIVELY 
SuLFaBrom is the only sulfa available exclusively to veterinarians. 
And, in turn, many large-animal practitioners use SULFABROM as their 
exclusive sulfonamide for practice and dispensing. 
THE LAST 24 HOURS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 
Ordinary sulfonamides, including sulfathiazole and sulfamethazine, peak dur- 
ing the first 24 hours after treatment but thereafter soon fall below the 
5 mg./100 cc. level. Not so with SuLFABROM. One oral dose can establish 
and maintain therapeutic blood and plasma levels in cattle above 5 mg./100 cc. 
for as long as 48 hours. 
Supplied as: SuLFABROoM Solution and 4 Gm. and 15 Gm. Boluses. 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
WARNING: Milk taken from dairy animals within 4 days after the latest treatment must not be used 
for human consumption. 


VETERINARY 


.... Veterinarians need.... 


A.V.R. (Anesthetizer-Vaporizer-Resuscitator) 


... Simple to operate, accurate—automatically 
maintains a constant level of inhalation type 
anesthesia and controlled respiration. 


Handy* Resuscitator 


...for successful treatment of respiratory and 
cardiac failure or surgical shock. 


*Trademark 


Oxygen Therapy Pane! 


. . converts cage to an Oxygen Tent quickly 
and efficiently. 


Veling Heart Monitor 


... warns of cardiac emergencies—gives audi- 
ble beat-to-beat signals. 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 

AND ACCESSORIES... 

Portable Suction Units Therapy Masks 
Emergency Oxygen Units Regulators, Cylinder 
Humidifiers, Nebulizers Carriers... 


The only complete source of Oxygen Therapy Apparatus for veterinary use. 

More and more, NCG Oxygen Therapy, Resuscitation and Anesthesia Apparatus is being pur- 
chased by veterinarians. This equipment is being exhibited and demonstrated at many local 
and National Veterinary meetings by NCG representatives. And, as a result of its perform- 
ance in clinical use, it has earned their acceptance. For more information, write today for 
Bulletin NM-140.000-M-6-22D. NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS DIVISION OF 
CHEMETRON CORPORATION, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


® NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS 
Division of ! CHEMETRON / Corporation 
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mew product report #0105 


for the 
prevention of 


swine erysipelas... 


ERYSIPELAS BACTERIN 


CENTRATED 
in a new 2-cc. dose easy to administer 
... With less inoculation reaction 


Ery-Jex is the same fine erysipelas preventive 
as before... but now concentrated for ease 
better of administration and reduced reaction from 

products inoculation. New methods of concentration 
enable one 2-cc. dose of Ery-Jex to provide a 
high degree of immunity within 14 to 21 days; 
protects pigs all the way to market. Inject 
Ery-Jex subcutaneously; duration of 
immunity is approximately one year. 
Available in 20 and 100-cc. vials... 


with sales to graduate veterinarians only. 


through 


research 


Re S C arch Laboratories, Inc., Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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1863 The First 100 Years 


1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


In this presidential address at the meeting in 
Philadelphia, W. H. Dalrymple called attention 


to the fact that the American 
1908 Medical Association was urging 
“rational reciprocity” based up- 
on uniform standards of education and legisla- 
tion among the states. Dr. Dalrymple observes, 
“The trend of professional opinion, both medi- 
cal and veterinary medical, I think, seems evi- 
dently to be in this direction of reciprocity 
among the states; and which, I believe, is a 
prospective condition, concerning our profes- 
sion, worthy of the best thought of this asso- 
ciation. If I mistake not, one of the first steps 
in the accomplishment of this end, would be 
uniformity in the educational requirements. 
The report of the Committee on Education 
evoked much discussion. It dealt mainly with 
criticisms of the report issued by the USDA, 
which recommended certain minimum stand- 
ards for matriculation and graduation, modi- 
fied from a similar report made by the com- 
mittee, but which had failed to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Association. 


While it was recognized that some action 
had to be taken’ with regard to some of the 
schools with lesser requirements, the commit- 
tee objected to the rigid curricular require- 
ments and educational standards for teachers 
imposed upon the schools. “This recommen- 
dation shows complete disregard for sound 
principles of teaching . . . . To say that a pro- 
fessor of anatomy must give at least 200 lec- 
tures and 300 hours of laboratory work is to 
interfere with a detail of pedagogy with regard 
to which the Secretary of Agriculture has posi- 
tively no right to interfere . ... Anatomy is 
a subject difficult to teach by lectures. 

In rebuttal, Tait Butler, a member of the 
USDA committee, was of the opinion that 
“ .... the Committee was as competent to 
say how anatomy should be taught as Dr. Pear- 
son is to judge of the competency of the Com- 
mittee . .. . If it is within the province of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to say that anatomy 
shall be taught his employees, then it is with- 
in his province to say how it shall be taught 
and how much shall be taught.” 

By unanimous consent it was resolved that 
the AVMA “. . . extend the privilege of mem- 
bership to veterinarians of the new world, ard 
that veterinary associations in other countries 
of North, Central and South America be in- 
vited to send representatives to our annual 
meetings.” 


John G. Rutherford, AVMA President from 
1908-1909. 


JOHN GUNION RUTHERFORD was born 
in Scotland, Dec. 25, 1857, and came to Can- 
ada in 1875. He was graduated first in his 
class from the Ontario Veterinary College in 
1879, following which he practiced at various 
places in the United States, Mexico, and Can- 
ada. In 1884 he moved to Manitoba and be- 
came Veterinary Inspector for the province un- 
til 1892, when he resigned to enter politics. In 
1902 he was appointed Chief Veterinary In- 
spector and in 1904, Veterinary Director Gen- 
eral for the Dominion. It primarily 
through his efforts that the Ontario school was 
made a provincial institution affiliated with the 
University of Toronto, which conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Science 
in 1920. 

Dr. Rutherford joined the AVMA in 1902, 
was 5 times elected a vice-president, and was 
elected president in 1908. This same year he 
was honored by being the first American grad- 
uate elected as an Honorary Associate of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Death 
came after a protracted illness, at Ottawa, 
July 24, 1923. 
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a truly therapeutic shampoo 


for fungal, bacterial, and allergic 


dermatoses of dogs and cats 


THERA-TERGENT is a new, effective and 
clinically proven! dermatologic shampoo. Its 
drug elements are synthesized to achieve 
uniquely deep dermal penetration — destroy 
bacteria and fungi, both on and within the skin. 
Its concentrated* shampoo base, of unusual 
detergent action, cleanses hair and skin thor- 
oughly, at the same time helps replace lost skin 
oils — soothes the integument, allays pruritus, 
promotes healing. 


SUPPLIED: 5% oz. and 1 gal. amber plastic bottles 


THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


And safe! THERA-TERGENT may be used 
without special protection of eyes or genitalia 
of the animal — is completely safe for use on 
cats. It is nonstaining, leaves the animal pleas- 
antly scented. It will not irritate skin, eyes, nose, 
or respiratory tract of the user. Contains 6% 
Triethanolamine Thiocyanate Warren-Teed. 


1. “Clinical Evaluation of a Drug for Dermatoses of Dogs 
and Cats,” Wenger, J. B., Vet. Med., 55:55-58, Mar. 1960. 


* Treats more animals per bottle. 


WARREN-TEED 
— 
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Veterinary Medical Division 


Dallas Chattanooga COLUMBUS, 


Los Angeles Portiand 
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Public Information 


PR Round Table to Appraise 
Veterinary Public Relations 


The AVMA has invited ali secretaries of 
constituent associations to send their public 
relations representatives to a Public Rela- 
tions Round Table to be held in Chicago, 
May 20 and 21. 

The invitation stated that the AVMA was 
calling the meeting to discuss the profes- 
sion’s over-all public relations program and 
to appraise the means through which the 
AVMA and its constituent associations can 
jointly achieve the objectives of veterinary 
public relations. 


The National View 


On the national level, the AVMA’s direc- 
tor of public information recently reviewed 
the Association’s public relations program 
for the Executive Board. The review estab- 
lished the framework for the AVMA’s pub- 
lic relations program, indicated its objec- 
tives, and outlined the methods through 
which these objectives can best be achieved. 

Appraising, among other PR requirements, 
the urgent need for systematic release of in- 
formation about veterinary medicine to the 
public through the press and other influen- 
tial mediums, the review stated in part: “In 
the past, the public relations activities of 
the AVMA have emphasized and publicized 
the profession’s role in the health care of 
small animals and livestock to such a degree 
that insufficient attention was given to other 
vital areas in veterinary medicine. These 
area include the activities of veterinarians 
in public health; in nutritional, medical, and 
agricultural research; in the pharmaceutical 
industry; and in state and federal govern- 
mental projects. Consequently, neither the 
public nor allied professions know much, if 
anything, about these facets of veterinary 
medicine. These areas must not only be in- 
cluded in the AVMA’s public and profes- 
sional relations programs but, on occasion, 
emphasized.” 

About the AVMA’s relations with radio, 
television, and national magazines, the re- 
view said: “Establishment of magazine, tele- 


vision, and radio relations should be con- 
sidered long-range projects in the AVMA’s 
public relations program. Initially, both na- 
tional communications mediums and science 
writers will be exposed to the affairs of vet- 
erinary medicine by means of news releases 
issued regularly. It is hoped that the director 
of public information will have an early op- 
portunity to visit with editorial personnel 
of national communications mediums in New 
York. The purpose of such a visit would be 
to discuss future cooperation between the 
AVMA and the mediums with a view to- 
ward jointly developing articles and pro- 
grams of interest to the lay public.” 


The Membership View 

However, the public relations activities of 
a national health organization, while requir- 
ing guidance from the national level, are a 
cooperative venture that depend on the 
support and cooperation of all groups and 
segments of the profession. Their knowledge 
of the profession and their experience with 
the various publics they serve can make an 
important contribution to the Association’s 
over-all public relations program. 

Their knowledge and experience also 
largely determine their views of the objec- 
tives and methods of veterinary public rela- 
tions. Which aspects of veterinary medicine 
should be stressed? Which public relations 
methods should have priority? Which kind 
of program will best serve all members of 
the profession? 

A random sampling of recent letters to the 
AVMA’s director of public information and 
of articles and editorials in veterinary peri- 
odicals reveals almost as many different 
views on this matter as there are writers. 
Some practitioners urge the preparation of 
more PR material such as speech kits, news- 
paper articles, or publicity manuals for lo- 
cal and state associations. Others suggest 
multi-page advertisements in national mag- 
azines as the most effective means of inform- 
ing the public about the profession. Many 
practitioners feel that the AVMA’s public 
relations efforts should concentrate on the 
recruitment of talented young people to the 
ranks of veterinary medicine. 

These are legitimate views, advanced by 
veterinarians deeply concerned about the 
public image of their profession. How to 
translate these views into meaningful and 
effective action is the question to which the 
Chicago Public Relations Round Table hopes 
to provide an an-wer. H. R. Kuexn 

Div-ector, Public Information 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 
ORIGINAL GLASS PLASTIC CAGE 


YOUR FRACTURE EQUIPMENT HOUSE 


pin drill 
A precision made instrument 
for accurate placement of 
intramedullary and external 
fixation pins. 


intramedullary pins 


Made from the finest surgical 
stainless steel; three style 
points available in seven 
diameters. 


The finest cage you can buy 
and at a remarkably low price. 


pin cutter 
A very rugged cutter designed Constructed from the finest quality fiber- 
especially to withstand the 
tremendous pressures required 
in the cutting of surgical 
stainless pins. 


glass resin alloys, especially compounded for 
animal cages. Proven durability with lowest 
maintenance costs. 
Molded, seamless construction throughout . . 
mason meta splints glass smooth interiors . . . rounded corners 


A handy splint for immobil- 
izing minor fractures and 
soft tissue injuries in the 
lower leg and paw. 


for ease of cleaning . . . warm to the touch 
(unlike metal or masonry), your patients are 


comfortable and as a result, quieter. 


ne, You will be as proud of your cage wards 


thomas splints as you are of your waiting room . . . your 


Unique design allows for clients will be impressed with the sanitary 


maximum flexibility in 
application. Available in 
five sizes. 


and comfortable appearance of their pet's 
temporary home. 


| Send complete information regarding 


new catalog-technic booklet. 
glass-plastic cages. 


The time proven method of 
reducing and immobilizing 
fractures under a closed 
reduction. 


DVM 


STREET 


depend on Kirschner for your fracture equipment CITY 


KIRSCHNER MFG.CO. 
Vashon, Washington 
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Motor City has a host of unusual sights 
which few of the world’s cities can rival. 
You can make your attendance at the 
AVMA’s 98th annual session a more mem- 
orable one by treating yourself for a few 
hours to the pace, the flavor, the sights, and 
smells of an exciting, bustling metropolis. 

You can do your sightseeing in one of two 
ways: either pick a couple of the attractions 
listed below and strike out to see them on 
your own, or choose one of the Gray Line 
bus tours. Either way, the time and money 
you spend seeing the city of the annual ses- 
sion will be a good investment. 


Auto Plant Tours 


The lifeblood of Detroit is its automobile 
industry. The giant Ford Rouge plant is the 
most famous of the car-producing factories. 
All, however, are equally interesting. In 
most cases, visitors can see all the manufac- 
turing steps involved in transforming a bare 
automobile frame into a finished product. 
Free tours lasting from one to two hours are 
scheduled Monday through Friday all year 
except during model change-over time. In 


Above is part of the collection of more than 165 
old automobiles in the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village. 


addition to the Ford Rouge tour, which be- 
gins at the Rotunda, Dearborn, other plant 
tours are Cadillac Motor Car Co., 2860 
Clark: DeSoto and Chrysler, 12200 E. Jef- 
ferson; Dodge, Dart, and Valiant, 7900 Jos. 
Campau, Hamtramck; Imperial, 8505 W. 


Warren, Dearborn; Plymouth, 6334 Lynch 
Road; and Pontiac, Glenwood and Kennett 
roads, Pontiac. 

Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Vil- 
lage are the most popular attractions in De- 
troit. The 30-year-old institutions are lo- 
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cated in Dearborn, not far from the Ford 
Rouge plant. In Greenfield Village there are 
nearly 100 famous homes and workshops, 
transported from their original settings and 
reconstructed in this 200-acre area. Included 
in the 1l-acre Ford Museum are fascinating 
collections of historic automobiles, locomo- 
tives, airplanes, agricultural implements, ex- 
amples of American decorative arts, and a 
street of 22 Early American shops. 
Attempting to tour both the museum and 
village in one day poses an almost impossi- 
ble task. Both are open daily and rates for 
each are $1.25 for adults and $.50 for chil- 
dren under 12. 


Civic Center 


The Civic Center, a gleaming, $100,000,000 
revitalization of Detroit’s riverfront, is a 
symbol of the Detroit of the future. Mam- 
moth Cobo Hall will be the site of AVMA’s 
scientific exhibits and meetings. Other 
buildings completed are the City-County 
Building, Veterans’ Memorial, and Ford 
Auditorium. 

Belle Isle, Detroit’s unique island park, 
has always been a favorite with Detroiters 
and out-of-towners alike. A leisurely trip 
around the island’s 6-mile shore-skirting 
drive is guaranteed to charm even the most 
critical visitor. 

This beautiful 1,000-acre park offers all 
forms of recreation including canoeing, 
boating, swimming, tennis, golf, and even 
listening to summer evening band concerts 
in the Remick Shell. The Scott Fountain, 
dazzling in the daytime, is entrancing at 
night when internal illumination transforms 
it into a shimmering thing of beauty. Picnic 
areas are plentiful. 

Located here also is the Children’s Zoo, a 
2-acre gathering of exhibits done in a 
Mother Goose theme. Children can pet many 
of the animals. Admissions to the zoo, open 
May through September, is 10c. One of the 
world’s outstanding fresh-water aquariums 
also is located here. There is no admission 
charge. 


Detroit Zoological Park 
The Zoological Park at 10 Mile Road near 
Woodward (US-10) in Royal Oak covers 122 
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beautifully landscaped acres and includes 
some 3,300 specimens of animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fish. The Zoo railroad takes pa- 
trons on a tour of the animal world, through 
an African swamp, Australian plains popu- 
lated by kangaroos, and even to the polar 
regions. There is no admission charge. 

The Detroit Historical Museum, on the 
west side of Woodward at Kirby, traces the 
growth of Detroit from a pioneer community 
to its current position as one of the country’s 
chief industrial centers. Early Detroit streets 
have been reconstructed and the visitor can 
walk through the periods of the middle and 
late 1800’s. The exhibits chiefly reflect the 
changing American standard of living. The 
museum is open every day except Monday. 
Admission is free. 

The Children’s Museum, at 67 E. Kirby, 
is especially designed for youngsters. There 
is no admission charge, and the museum is 
open every day except Sundays and holi- 
days. 

The new Dossin Great Lakes Museum is 
located on the Canadian side of Belle Isle. 
Every imaginable ship model is on view 
here, plus many original pieces of marine 
equipment used on Great Lakes ships. There 
are ship bells, anchors, wheeelhouses, even 
a periscope from the submarine, Tambor. No 
admission is charged. This museum is open 
Wednesday through Sunday, 1:00 to 7:00 
p.m. 


Ford Rotunda 


Considered one of the showplaces of the 
auto industry, the Ford Rotunda contains 
a series of displays generally related to engi- 
neering and research. Animated dioramas 
add life to the displays. Films are shown 
continuously in the Rotunda auditorium. 

Located at 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
the Rotunda is open every day of the year 
except Saturdays. No admission is charged. 
Near the Rotunda is the glass-walled Ford 
Central Office Building, at Southfield and 
the American Road (Michigan Ave.) 

The Fisher Building, in the Second Ave- 
nue-W. Grand Boulevard area, is regarded 
as one of the most beautiful office buildings 
in the world. Its matched marble corridors 
are noteworthy. Located in the New Center 
area, the building houses numerous busi- 
nesses and exclusive shops as well as the 
Fisher Theater, noted for its unusual Mayan 
decor. The General Motors Building, one of 
the world’s largest office structures, is op- 
posite the Fisher Building. Visitors can see 


Children’s Zoo where 
tame and baby animals live in Mother Goose set- 
tings and where young visitors are encouraged 

to feed the animals. 


a pageant of GM products here. No admis- 
sion is charged. 


Sightseeing by Bus 


The Gray Line Bus tours described be- 
low are designed to give you in 30- to 40- 
mile trips a combined view of Detroit’s most 
arresting sights. The buses will pick you up 
at downtown hotels, at the Greyhound bus 
terminal, or at Grand Circus Park. Experi- 
enced guides point out places of interest 
along the way. 


Tour 1, Ford Plant and Greenfield village. 
—For this tour of Detroit’s industrial south- 
west side, the bus heads south along the 
Detroit River. You see the busy railroad 
yards, the Ambassador Bridge, and the 26- 
acre produce terminal. You go on a trip 
through the Ford Rouge factory and Green- 
field Village. Heading back to Detroit, you 
ride along Michigan Avenue, the world’s 
longest street, and see Briggs Stadium. 

(Tour time: 4% hours. Fare: $5.25. Pick- 
up at the Sheraton-Cadillac: 9:40 a.m.) 


Tour 2, Bell Isle and Windsor, Canada.— 
Heading up-river, the bus takes you to 
the historic Mariners’ Church, to the largest 
stove in the world, and to Belle Isle, the 
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city's 900-acre playground. Then you cross 
through the world’s only international auto 
tunnel to Windsor, Canada, where you have 
time for a shopping trip. Returning over the 
Ambassador Bridge, 152 feet above the wa- 
ter, you can see ships from all over the 
globe. 

(Tour time: 3 hours. Fare: $3.50. Pick-up 
at the Sheraton-Cadillac: 2:35 p.m.) 

The following tours are available only to 
groups of 25 persons or more: 


Tour 3, Cultural and Business Center.— 
Downtown Detroit, with its multimillion 
dollar civic center, welcomes you first on 
this exciting tour. Then you will drive past 
the world’s largest Masonic temple, past 
modern Wayne State University to the 
huge General Motors building and the lofty 
Fisher building with its “Golden Tower.” 
Circling the cultural area, you will see De- 
troit’s famous Institute of Arts, the beautiful 
Main Library, and stop for a trip through 
the Historical Museum where exhibits trace 


Detroit back to its founding by the French 
in 1701. 

(Tour Time: 2 hours. Fare: $1.70 per per- 
son. For more information contact the Gray 
Line Office, 200 Old City Hall, phone WO 
2-9233 or WO 5-5907.) 


Tour 4, Tours 2 
—Detroit offers an 


and 3 Combined. 
immense spectacle of 
skyscrapers, expressways, factories, rail- 
roads, river docks, and warehouses. But 
around it are pleasant residential sections 
with brightly painted homes. Tour Four is 
designed to show you this Detroit. You will 
also see Windsor and other interesting places. 

(Tour Time: 5 hours. Fare: $3.50 per per- 
son. For additional information contact the 
Gray Line Office, 200 Old City Hall, phone: 
WO 2-9233 or WO 5-5907.) 

Childen’s Fare: Children under 6 years, 
when not occupying a seat to the exclusion 
of another person, ride free. Children be- 
tween 6 and 12 ride for half fare. 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE 


For the first time in many years, convention guests can register 


in advance 


and avoid delay in long registration lines at the convention site. As a result 


of a postconvention survey conducted among members at the Denver meeting, it 


seemed advisable to offer a preconvention registration system. On the facing 


page a preregistration form is printed. Members who wish may fill out this form 


and submit it to the AVMA with the payment of registration fees. The central 


office staff will then prepare all the necessary badges, tickets, and other materials 


into a convention kit which will be ready for the registrant when he arrives in 
Detroit. Requests for refund of registration fees from registrants who find it 


54 and 55 in this issue. 


Members, their wives and guests 


Children 


impossible to attend will be honored if received by August 7, 1961. 


Other information on the convention city and its hotels appears on pages 


Registration fees for the 98th Annual Meeting of the AVMA are: 


Nonmembers, their wives and guests 
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$ 8.00 each 


15.00 each 
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AVOID 
THE 
CROWDS! 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE! 


You can avoid long waits and frustrating delays by registering in advance 
for attendance at 


THE 98th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AVMA 
AUGUST 20-24, 1961 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Simply fill in the form on this page and RETURN IT TO US along with your 
check for the correct amount. We will mail you a receipt. You need only 
present your receipt in Detroit and pick up your convention tickets and 
material. Mail your advance registration today! 


REGISTRATION FEES 
(Fees must be submitted with registration form) 
AVMA members, their wives and guests 
Children 
Nonmembers, their wives and guests 
Alumni Dinner Tickets 
(Alumni Dinners will be held on Tuesday, August 22) 


NOTE: Wives and children must be registered only if they will participate in women’s, teens, or 
subteens’ programs. Advance registration closes August 1, 1961. Refunds will be made only 
if request is received prior to August 7, 1961. Hotel reservations must be made by individual. 


Cut on Dotted Line and Return to AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


For ADVANCE REGISTRATION: 98th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AVMA 
August 20-24, Detroit, Michigan 


Please register me and others named below in advance and furnish receipt. My check 
for $ is enclosed. 


Name (please print) 


Complete Address 


Wife's Name 


Guest's Name (s) Children’s names and ages 


Number of Alumni Dinner Tickets School 
RETURN TO: AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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April, 1961 

Ohio Academy of Science. Annual meeting. University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20-22, 1961. Mr. 
Kenneth B. Hobbs, 505 King Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio, 
executive secretary. 


Animal Health Institute. 21st annual meeting, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., April 24-26, 1961. Dr. Guy 
A. Railsback, Cutter Laboratories, 4th & Parker Sts., 
Berkeley 10, Calif., president. 


Southwestern Conference on Diseases in Nature Transmis- 
sible to Man. Eleventh annual conference Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, Memorial Student 
Center, College Station, Texas, April 27-28, 1961. Dr. 
F. P. Jaggi, Jr.. Department of Veterinary Public Health, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas, conference chairman. 


May, 
Eastern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Clinic. 
Hawkeye Downs, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 9, 1961. 
Dr. Robert Goodwin, Newhall, Iowa, secretary. 


June, 196! 


Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College. Fourteenth 
annual conference for veterinarians. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas, June 1-2, 1961. Dr. R. D. Turk, 
Texas Conference for Veterinarians, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, College Station, Texas, conference chairman. 


Dr. George B. Belloff 
Receives Ciba Appointment 


George B. Belloff (UP ’50) has been 
appointed associate director of the Animal 
Health Research Division in charge of vet- 
erinary-agricultural research at Ciba Phar- 
maceutical Products Inc. 

Prior to joining Ciba in 1956, he held the 
position of veterinarian in charge of animal 
health at the Schering Corporation, Bloom- 
field, N. J. He also served as assistant direc- 
tor of veterinary clinical research at Eaton 
Laboratories, Norwich, N. Y. 

Dr. Belloff was formerly senior research 
veterinarian in Ciba’s animal health division. 
His new duties will include initiation and 
supervision of clinical and field trials 
throughout the United States, and liaison 
with the FDA. 

He is a member of the AVMA, the New 
Jersey V.M.A., the World Poultry Science 
Association, and American Society of Ani- 
mal Production. 


Coming Meetings 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


Kansas State University. Twenty-third annual conference 
for veterinarians. Little Theatre, Student Union Build- 
ing, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan., June 


11-13, 1961. Dr. John Noordsy, Dykstra Veterinary Hos- 
pital, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan., chair- 
man, 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Semiannual busi- 
ness meeting. Student Union Building, Kansas State 
University, June 11-13, 1961. Dr. M. W. Osburn, 1525 
Humboldt St., Manhattan, Kan., secretary-treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 
June 13-15, 1961. Dr. Raymond C. Snyder, Walnut 
Street and Copley Road. Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 


South Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Summer 
program. Columbia Hotel, Columbia, S.C., June 15-17, 
1961. Dr. L. D. Rodgers, Greenwood Veterinary Hos- 
pital, Box 348, Greenwood, S.C., program chairman. 


Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-fifth annual 
convention. Jekyll Island, Ga., June 18-20, 1961. Dr. 
A. M. Mills, 325 Pinecrest Dr., Athens, Ga., secretary. 


North Dakota State Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty- 
sixth annual meeting. Ray Hotel, Dickinson, N.D., June 
18-20, 1961. Dr. C. B. Bjornson, North Dakota State 
University, Fargo, N.D., secretary-treasurer. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Sixtieth 
annual meeting. Morehead-Biltmore Hotel, Morehead 
City, N.C., June 19-21, 1961. Dr. J. T. Dixon, 3026 S. 

Main St., Winston-Salem, N.C., secretary. 


Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association and South Cen- 
tral Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Summer 
clinic. Owatonna, Minn., June 21, 1961. Dr. Paul Cox, 
1005 Mineral Springs Rd., Owatonna, Minn., general 
chairman. 


Maritime Veterinary Associations. Twelfth annual joint 
conference. Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., 
June 27-29, 1961. Dr. R. McG. Archibald, P. O. Box 
310, Sackville, N.B., Can. 


Nebraska, University of. Swine Repopulation Conference. 
Veterinary Science Department, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Neb., June 28-29, 1961. Dr. Crosby Howe, 
Department of Veterinary Science, University of Ne- 
braska, Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln 3, 
Neb., chairman. 

July, 1961 


Mississippi-Louisiana Veterinary Medical Associations. Bi- 
state annual meeting. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., 
July 2-4, 1961. Dr. J. W. Branson, Box 4223, Fondren 
Station, Jackson, Miss., secretary; or Dr. R. B. Lank, 246 
Guava Dr., Baton Rouge, La., executive secretary. 


Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association. Annual summer 
and clinical demonstration meeting. Town House, 
Omaha, Neb., July 10-12, 1961. Mr. Bob Garey, Hotel 
Clarke, Rooms 18-419, Hastings, Neb., executive sec- 
retary. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Fiftieth annual 

meeting. Sheraton Hotel, Louisville, Ky., July 17-18, 
1961. Dr. L. S. Shirrell, 545 E. Main St., Frankfort, Ky., 
secretary. 
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Auburn University. Fifty-fourth annual conference for vet- 
erinarians. Auburn University, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Auburn, Ala., July 23-26, 1961. Dr. J. E. 
Greene, dean. 


August, 1961 


American Association of Veterinary Bacteriologists. An- 
nual meeting. Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich., Aug. 18-19, 1961. C. 
H. Cunningham, Department of Microbiology and Pub- 
lic Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, secretary. 


Bears Sleep in Steam-Heated Den 


A black bear and her 2 cubs are hiber- 
nating in a steam-heated den in Yellowstone 
National Park. Nestled in the upper rock 
layers of a hot spring formation the den is 
heated by fumes from an active hot pool 
just under the floor of the den. Another 
bubbling spring lies a short distance above 
the den.—Science News Letter, Jan. 21, 1961. 


Mammalian Hibernation a Slow, 
Irregular Process 


Animal hibernation is « slow process be- 
ginning with a short sleep, a period of 
waking, a longer sleep, waking again, and 
eventually the deep sleep usually thought 
of as “hibernation.” One study of wood- 
chucks showed that the transition from full 
activity to deep dormancy takes from 3 to 
30 days. Some mammals, such as the skunk, 
hibernate only during the most severe 
weather and usually for less than a month. 
The black bear does not sleep as soundly 
or as long as the woodchuck, the chipmunk, 
and the raccoon, nor does its body tempera- 
ture drop so low. 

The phenomenon of hibernation remains 
a puzzle. Experts do know that cold, dark- 
ness, and quiet are imvortant in bringing 
about hibernation. Individuals of the same 
species show wide variation in response to 
these factors and, when kept in a zoo, natu- 
ral hibernators seldom if ever hibernate. 
Particular physiologic changes take place 
during hibernation. Body temperature drops 
drastically and breathing rate and_ heart 
beat become slow and irregular. The ground 
squirrel’s spleen enlarges and the wood- 
chuck’s pituitary gland seems to become 
inactive.—Sci. News Letter (Jan. 14, 1961): 
Je. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-eighth 
annual meeting. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 20-24, 1961. Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl., executive secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, Burge- 
meester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, Dr. 
L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 


Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. Ham- 
burg, Germany, June 13, 1961. 


Twelfth World’s Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society, Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
chairman, U.S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
secretary, C/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, Ill. 


You spent 
$450,000,000 


on bowling last year 


13% times as much as you 
gave to fight cancer 


Shocking? Yes. And here’s another 
shocking fact: in 1961, cancer will 
strike in approximately two out of 
three homes. 

Go bowling. It’s fun. Enjoy yourself. 
But when you spend fifty cents 
to knock down pins— give as 
much to the American Cancer 
Society —to knock out cancer. 

If you do that, you will be 
giving $450,000.000 to fight 
cancer this year. Thirteen and a 
half times as much as last year! 


Fight cancer with a checkup— 
and a check to the American 
Cancer Society. 
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For treating respiratory diseases 


other 
injectable 
offers all these 


advantages 


Broad spectrum—effective against a wide range 
of organisms involved in respiratory diseases 
and associated secondary bacterial infections 


Convenient—a concentrated, ready-to-use 
solution that can be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly or 

subcutaneously 


Rapidly absorbed from injection site 


Highly stable—can be carried in bag or car 
without danger of freezing ... requires 
no refrigeration 
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Liquamycin Injectable is a recom- 
mended addition to your drug inven- 
tory during the fall and winter 
months when the greatest incidence 
of respiratory diseases occur. 


Wide range of antimicrobial ac- 
tivity is an advantage when treating 
the mixed bacterial infections* com- 
monly encountered in respiratory 
cases under field conditions. 


This preconstituted, ready-to-use 
solution form is rapidly absorbed 
from the injection site. Following the 
administration of 2 mg. per pound 
of body weight in cattle, the antibi- 
otic blood serum level can be de- 
tected for at least 36 hours. 


Economical. Costs no more to use 
than many products that are not as 
effective or convenient to: use. 


And this new, all-liquid form of- 
fers many conveniences of use. 
e versatile—Liquamycin could be 
the only antibiotic in your bag. Yet 


you could enjoy the convenience of 
selecting the injection route that best 
serves your treatment purposes— 
intravenous, intramuscular or sub- 
cutaneous. 


e no special 

handling 

problems— 

Liquamycin 

Injectable 

needs no re- 

frigeration 

... No pro- 

tection from 

freezing 

even at ex- 

tremely low 

temperatures. And its highly stable 
form assures a long storage life. 


e ready to use—no mixing needed. 


Liquamycin Injecta- 
ble is available in 
bortles con- 
taining 25 grams of 
oxytetracycline ac- 
tivity and in 50-cc. 
dispensing vials con- 
taining 2.5 grams 
oxytetracycline ac- 
tivity. 
"due to oxytetracycline-susceptible organisms 


Sold only to veterinarians 


LIQUAMYCIN’ 
INJECTABLE 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE HCI 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 1» 
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ANNUAL MEETING HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
Detroit, Michigan - August 20-24, 1961 
INSTRUCTIONS AND INFORMATION 


Please give ALL of the information requested below and mail this form to the Detroit Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau. All reservations must be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 


Blocs of rooms haye been allocated for our use in the hotels which are listed. The Housing 
Bureau must have the names of all the persons who will occupy each room. No bloc reserva- 
tions will be made. 


Placement will be made in the order received. Your choice of hotels will be followed if rooms 
are available. Otherwise, assignment will be made to best ssible advantage elsewhere. You 
will receive a confirmation directly from the hotel. (NOTE: All rates are subject to change.) 
If you desire accommodations in a Detroit hotel not listed or a motel, please so indicate. The 
Housing Bureau will try to place you there. 


FAMILY PLAN — The hotels listed offer a “family plan” whereby children under 14 years of 
age will be accommodated in the same room with their parents at no extra charge. If more 
than one room is required to accommodate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate 
for each additional room. 


ANNUAL MEETING HOTELS 


For Two Persons Suites 
Hotel Doubles Twins 1 Bedroom 


Detroit-Leland $10.50-16.00 $12.00-19.00 $25.00-35.00 
Henrose 9.00-13.50 12.50-16.00 25.00 
Pick-Fort Shelb 9.00-15.50 10.50-16.25 23.00-43.50 
Sheraton-Cadillac 14,35-20.50 14.85-23.00 29.00-37.50 
Headquarters Hotel) 
Statler Hilton d 12.50-17.00 14,00-24.50 38.00-44.00 
Tuller 9.00-12.00 10.50-15.00 
Wolverine 8.50-10.00 11,00-18.50 25.00 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


MAIL TO: Housing Bureau, AVMA 

Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau 

626 Book Building 

Detroit 26, Michigan 
CHOICES OF HOTELS: Ist CHOICE: HOTEL 2nd CHOICE: HOTEL 

3rd CHOICE: HOTEL 4th CHOICE: HOTEL 

ACCOMMODATIONS DESIRED: RATE DESIRED: 
Room(s) with one bed for one person (Single) $ to $ 
Room(s) with twin beds for two persons (Twin) $ to $ 


Room(s) with one bed for two persons (Double) $ to $ 


Suite(s) parlor and one bedroom $ to $ 
Suite(s) parlor and two bedrooms $ to $ 
ARRIVAL TIME: Date Hour. DEPARTURE TIME: Date 
LIST NAMES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY EACH ROOM: 

Name Street Address 


CONFIRM RESERVATION TO: NAME 
NAME OF COMPANY. 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY. 


— 
4 
$38.50-50.50 
45.00 
35.00-45.00 
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Recommendations to Reduce Poultry Condemnations 


Because poultry condemnations in some 
areas are running as high as 10%, a fact- 
finding conference on condemnation was 
held at Auburn, Ala., recently. Seventy- 
three representatives from agricultural ex- 
periment stations, extension services, state 
departments of agriculture, state poultry as- 
sociations, poultry inspection branch of 
Agricultural Marketing Service, the public 
health service, and various poultry indus- 
tries from 12 states attended. 

As a result of studies made by 3 workshop 
groups at the conference, 13 recommenda- 
tions for reducing condemnation problems 
were given. Six pertained to improvement 
in management practices, hatchery sanita- 
tion, and proper processing as means of 
reducing condemnations. 

Seven recommendations pertained to 
procedures and conduct of the poultry in- 
spection branch of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. It was recommended that the 
poultry inspection branch take immediate 
steps to improve communications and re- 
lationships with management at all levels; 
that a 10-minute rest period each hour be 
allotted to each inspector; that the inspection 


service refrain from setting up certain oper- 
ating procedures where there is no connec- 
tion with sanitation or wholesomeness; that 
new regulations be based on research and be 
thoroughly reviewed and approved by the 
inspection service and consultants before 
becoming effective; that reasons for changes 
be clearly explained to plant management as 
well as to local inspection personnel; that the 
inspection service re-evaluate interpretations 
of certain regulations in the inspectors’ 
handbook in the light of results of recent 
research; that the present attitude concern- 
ing appeal inspection be re-evaluated; and 
that the technical training of both veterinary 
and lay inspectors be improved and _ in- 
creased.—Feedstuffs (Dec. 17, 1960): 3; (Jan. 
7, 1961): 56. 


Monkey Research Centers Planned 


The United States government plans to 
construct five $2,000,000 monkeys research 
centers, each housing approximately 500 
monkeys. The first site will be near Portland, 
Ore.—All Pets (July, 1960): 89. 


One source for all your equipment! | 


Sani-Cage services have been developed exclusively 


for the veterinarian. They include: 


Reception Room Furniture 
Office Furniture 


Examination Room 
Equipment 


() Free planning and layout by our experienced 


representatives. 


0 A complete line of furniture, cages, fencing 


and professional equipment. 


X-Ray and Dark Room 
Surgical Room Equipment 
Orthopedic Equipment 


0D Financing, if desired, through our own pro- 


gram. You deal with Sani-Cage alone. 


If you are planning to build, remodel, expand or 7 
add needed equipment, it will pay you to get in™ 
touch with us. There is a Sani-Cage representative © 
near you to aid with your planning and explain our © 


Ward Equipment 
Stainiess Steel Cages 
Fencing 


Incinerators 


complete program. No obligation, of course. May © 


we hear from you ? 


ant- Cag e 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Layout and Planning 
Financing Program 


Send for our NEW 32-page 


6815 STONY ISLAND AVE., CHICAGO 49, ILL. 


catalog of Veterinary equip- 
ment. Yours for the asking. 
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for complete dog nourishment 


WILSON | ‘Continous 
UALITY nspection 0 
U.S. 
Dept. of Agr. 


Only 3 of the 3000 dog food brands are inspected by the U.S. 
Government. One of these three—Ideal Dog Food—is manufactured 
by a meat packer famous for quality products...Wilson & Co. 


When you recommend Ideal Dog Food to a pet owner, you are recommend- 

ing the only dog food that carries these two guarantees of complete nourish- 

ment in every can...the assurance of a great name in meat products... plus 

continuous inspection by the U.S. Government. This means Ideal is 

certified by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as a normal maintenance 
dog (and cat) food. 

The third important assurance of 

~ good health for dogs & cats is YOU. 

Fresh, wholesome, Tos This is how Ideal encourages pet 


meaty aroma «> owners to rely on all three: 


ideal 


“To be certain your pet is 
tip-top in every respect, 

take him to the veterinarian 
for periodic health check-ups” 


Feed and 
recommend Ideal 
with 
complete confidence! 


) 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
Chicago, Illinois — Meat Packers 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 


use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Wanted—assistant in predominantly large animal 
practice in central New York State. Possibility of 
future partnership. Immediate opening. Address Box 


D 11, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinary student who will not return 
to veterinary school for 1 year. Opportunity to save 
money and gain experience in mixed practice. Ad- 


dress Box D 61, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian for AAHA hospi- 
tal in Chicago area. Recent or new graduate. Ad- 
dress Box D 58, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


DEADLINES 


1st of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address your —_ to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—the Agricultural Division of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company is creating a new regional 
sales area and requires a veterinarian with 2 to 5 
years experience for the position of regional techni- 
cal service representative. This area, to be known 
as the West Central Region, will have its headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn. Responsibilities include 
promotion and service of technical programs. Ad- 
dress: Employment Supervisor, Agricultural Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, P.O. Box 672, Prince- 


ton, N.J. 


Wanted—junior student for summer work in 
Pennsylvania mixed practice. Very little kennel 
work. $350 per month. Address Box D 65, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian with Virginia license for 
part time work in small animal hospital in northern 
Virginia area close to Washington, D.C. Address 


Box D 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—associate veterinarian for small animal 
practice on Long Island only 30 miles from New 
York City. Address Box D 57, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—licensed veterinarian for staff of com- 
pletely-equipped, modern, AAHA small animal hos- 
pital in New York City suburb. Complete details 
in first letter. Address Box D 56, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—young assistant veterinarian for rapidly- 
expanding small animal practice in St. Louis sub- 
urbs. Salary commensurate with ability. Excellent 
opportunity. Address Box D 52, JOURNAL of the 


AVMA 


Wanted—Positions 


Experienced graduate (MO ’60) desires position 
as relief veterinarian in small animal practice dur- 
ing August, September and October in St. Louis 
or Kansas City areas. Address Dr. Charles Leezy, 
University of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary 
Medicine, 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Position available for veterinarian after July 1 in 
southern California AAHA hospital. Small animal 
practice. Salary open. State qualifications. Address 


Box D 64. JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


CaLirORNIA STATE VETERINARY POSITIONS 


Excellent opportunities in California state 
government in either disease control and 
pathology or meat hygiene for graduate 
veterinarians with or without experience in 
practice. Senior veterinary students eligible 
to apply before graduation. Salary range— 
$584 to $710. Liberal employee benefits. 
Write at once for further information. Ca.t- 
FORNIA STATE PERSONNEL Boarp, 801 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Experienced graduate (OSU °59), married, age 
27, desires position in mixed practice leading to 
partnership. Prefer dairy and small animal. Desire 
Ohio, Indiana, southern Michigan. Address Box D 
67, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Colorado graduate, married, 17 years’ experience 
in general practice, desires position in commercial, 
institutional or private field, affording advancement 
both professionally and economically. California pre- 
ferred but will consider Rocky Mountain area or 


west. Address Box D 66, JOURNAL of the AVMA, 


Veterinarian with general practice and _ poultry 
experience desires position with advancement poten- 
tial. Eastern states preferred. Address Box D 53, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (KSU °58), married, completing military 
obligation in July, desires position or to lease small 
animal practice in Southwest, Midwest, or Califor- 


nia. Address Box D 60, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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Ambitious young veterinarian with 3 years’ ex- 
perience desires position in small animal practice. 
Licensed in Illinois, Missouri, Colorado and Texas. 


Address Box D 10, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with 7 years’ experience in general 
practice desires work in veterinary biological or 
diagnostic laboratory or will accept position in 
group practice in Minnesota or Iowa. Address Box 


D 55, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (MSU °59), married, desires position 
with future in small animal hospital in Midwest. 
Licensed in Michigan, Illinois. Available in August. 
Military commitment completed. Address Box D 50, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—mixed practice in large Texas city. 
Price of $7,500 includes all equipment and drugs. 
Good lease available. Address Box D 17, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale or lease—fully-equipped, prosperous small 
animal hospital with an apartment in good location 
in Washington, D.C. Address Box D 63, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale—large animal practice in extensive cat- 
tle and hog feeding area in southeastern South 
Dakota. Annual net—$15,000 to $18,000 last 5 years. 
Graduate veterinarian in area for 40 years. Five 
bedroom house, office, inventory and some equip- 
ment, $25,000. Must have capital. Address Box D 4, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


established 26 years. Completely remodeled and air 
conditioned. Gross—$65,000. Can be increased. 
Fast-growing beach town 20 miles from Los Angeles 
smog-free area. Perfect climate year around. $30,000 
will handle. Newly-remodeled companion hospital 
2 miles away; 2,800 square feet. Corner lot, 80 by 120 
feet, on busy street; 38 kennels. Practice potential 
good. Drugs, x-ray, fully-equipped. Full price— 
$35,000. $10,000 will handle. Address Box D 62, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—established small animal practice. Light 
horse work available. Heart of Bergen County, N.J. 
Unique opportunity. Address Box D 16, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale—Indiana mixed practice in thriving 
community. Includes fully-equipped hospital. Priced 
at real estate value. Address Box B 13, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Fully 
Enclosed 
Rear 


Only 


VETRO. 


Gives You 
ALL These 
Professional 


Features! 


Lower . 
Initial Cost 
Lower 
( Maintenance Cost 


Slide-Out 


Pull-Out 
Drawers 


Good Looking, 
Ruggedly Built to 
Reduce Your Field 
Transportation Costs! 


Write for brochure and 
name of nearby distributor 


Compartment 


Sink with 
Hot Running 
Water 


Built-In 
Refrigerator 


Balanced Heat 
in All 
Compartments 


Av 


VETRO 
READING BODY WORKS, INC. . | R 
420 Gregg Avenue, Reading, Pa. 


Please send full details on new Advance 
Design Vetro Body, without obligation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


(J-461) 
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PREGNANCY DETERMINATION 


In mares 45th to 150th day $7.50 Use 
dry sterile equipment to collect 20-cc blood 
sample and forward to: 


COLORADO LABORATORIES INC. 
4950 York St. Denver 16, Colo. MAin 3-5373 
Results reported to profession only within 96 hours. 
Other professional diagnostic taboratory services avail- 
able. Write for free information. 


For sale—mixed practice in Sacramento Valley. 
Small animal hospital and large animal facilities 
located on one acre of major highwey. Excellent 
potential. Five year average $33,000. Priced 
for quick sale. Practice and real estate—$26,000; 
$4,000 down. Balance financed. Address Box D 14, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


gross 


For 
eral practice in 
apartment, drugs, 
personal references in first letter. 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale 
combined. 
leans.” 
Price 
option. 


Indiana established, fully-equipped gen- 
Michiana area. Clinic includes 
2-way radio and chute. Credit and 


Address Box D70, 


Louisiana hospital and boarding kennel 
25 minutes from the “Heart of New Or- 


Includes upstairs apartment. No competition. 
buying 


AVMA. 


$20,000 or lease $250 monthly with 


Address Box D 59, JOL RN. AL of the 


Index to 


Abbott Laboratories 
Injectable 
Affiliated Laboratories, Inc. 
Cholera vaccine 
American Sterilizer Co. 
Autoclave 
Armour Pharmaceutical Co. 
FSH-P, P.L.H., P.O.P. 
Baldwin Laboratories, Inc. 
cholera vaccine 
Colorado Laboratories, Inc. 
Diagnostic services . 
Corn States Laboratories 
Duragen 
De Laval Separator Co. 
Milking machines 
East River Wire Works 
Animal cages . 
Eaton Laboratories 
Furacin 
Furacin Water Mix 
Laboratories 
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cover 


Bio tiz ed Bacterins 
Gaines—General Foods C orp. 
Gravy Train 
Greyhound Cc orporation 
wkage express service 
Hyland Laboratories, Inc. 
Pre-med 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
ylogen 


4th cover 


Kirechnes Co. 
Veterinary equipment 
Massengill, S. E. and Co. 


et-tab 


For sale—small animal hospital in Kansas with or 
without property. Established 8 years. $5,000 will 
handle down payment. Address Box D 54, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


For sale—1961 Gordon Veterinary Body on 1961 
Chevrolet truck. 8,000 miles. Excellent condition. 
Leaving state due to health. Address Dr. L. E. Ors- 
born, 1413 Fairway, Indianola, Iowa. 


Offering $15 for spinal cord of cow dead of milk 
fever or complications fairly soon after onset. Send 
case history before arranging dissection. Address Dr. 


Max Unger, 1465 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Wanted— 


pups with cleft palate or parent dogs 
of such pups, for study of cause and treatment of 
human cleft palate. Address Dr. R. Dean or Dr. 
John Kelleher, c/o Mercy Hospital, 2221 Madison 
Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio, or call collect CH 8-6428, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Best opportunity for Chicago veterinarian. Two- 
story house with parking lot for 6 cars half a block 
from Lake Shore Drive. Owner moving to country. 
Will sell with down payment. 18 rooms, full base- 
ment and attic. Address Box D 51, JOURNAL 
the AVMA. 


Advertisers 


Merck and Co. 
Diaril 
Sulfabrom 
National Cylinder ‘Gas Co. 
National Laboratories, Inc. 
GW) -vita 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Davis and Co. 
bdec dro ops 
Parlam Corporation 
Sebumsol 
Pfizer 
Pitman-Moore C serge 
Tissuvax 
Swivax .. 
Reading Body ‘Works 
etro body 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Ery-Jex 
Sani-Cage Manufacturing Co. 
Veterinary equipment 
Schering C 
Standard Brands 
Hunt Club Burgerbits 
Swift and Company 
Pard 
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3rd cover 


Vitamineral Products Co. 
thad Il, Con-o-mineral 

Warren-Teed Products Co. 
"hera-tergent 

Wilson and Co., 
Ideal dog food 

Wyeth Laboratories 
Sparine 
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_ The superior 


cholera vaccine 
for SOLIS immunity... 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS « RASBIT ORIGIN »« VACUUM DRIED 
*REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
(Licensed under U.S, Patent 2518978) 


Givision of 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, inc. 
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Clinical and Research References: 


1. Sinha, S. K., et al, Studies on Canine Dis- 
temper Immunization with a Tissue Culture 
a Vet. Med., Vol. 55, No. 4, April 


. Burgher, J. A., et al, The Immune —— 
Cornell Vet., Vol. 48, 
0. a 


. Paton, I. M., et al, Progress in Distemper 
Immunization. Jen-Sal Small Animal Topics, 
August 1960. 


and exclusive product 


in Your Distemper Immunization Program 


Q 


Cytogen: Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified Live Virus, 
Canine Tissue Culture Origin, Lyophilized . . . the first 
modified live virus vaccine produced on dog kidney cells. 


Be sure of high antigenicity: 


To the recognized superiority of a modified live virus vaccine, 
Cytogen adds increased effectiveness where it counts most 
. .. the strength, quality and antigenicity of the virus itself. 
As little as ten egg infectious doses of Cytogen virus pro- 
tected susceptible pups from direct challenge’. By compari- 
son, 64 to 250 E.I.D.» of chick embryo origin virus are 
required to confer immunity’. 


Be sure of rapid response: 


When distemper virus is grown in the Jen-Sal canine kidney 
cell system and becomes Cytogen virus, its ability to invade 
the dog is also enhanced. Susceptible test animals success- 
fully withstood challenge with virulent virus as early as four 
days after vaccination with Cytogen’. 


Be sure of maximum stability: 


Cytogen contains an exclusive stabilizing agent. With this-4 


stabilizer Cytogen virus has successfully protected dogs from 
virulent virus challenge after being artificially aged for a 


period equivalent to fourteen months of storage at room } 


temperature’. For even greater superiority Cytogen is held 
well below freezing from the time it is produced until you 
receive it. 


Cytogen is now available for immediate shipment from your 
Jen-Sal branch. Order now and “Be Cytogen Sure.” 


Package: 10 — 1 dose vials, with diluent 


en-Sal 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC, 
General Offices: Kansas City 41, Missour 
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